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PORTRAIT OF MY FATHER 


By GrorGE BELLOWS 


A SPLENDID example of the new school in painting which demands the 
rogid exclusion of all but the most vital details. This portrait is generally 
regarded as one of the best pieces of modern American portrait painting. 
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Business Progress 
PRIZE has been offered for the best essay 


on the Altman art collection, and much 
praise has been given to Mr. Altman for the pur- 
poses to which a large part of his money was de- 
voted. This praise is well, and will encourage 
others. The more business men are praised 
for what they do outside of their business the 
better, but still heartier praise ought to come to 
those who make improvements in the very meth- 
ods by which their business is built up. The 
National Retail Dry-goods Association is now 
having Miss Elizabeth Gannon, well known as a 
student of social welfare, study the situation in 
various cities with a view to reporting on what can 
be done toward progress. What we most need 


the problems which are at the root of business 
in its relation to the community. A man who 
puts into commerce the same kind of intellectual 
thought about the human aspects of his work 
that go into the learned professions will see that 
what makes a profession worth following is that 
it is being pursued, not merely for one’s own 
advantage, but also largely for the advantage of 
the world. Many signs today point toward 
this conception. 


Price Cutting Sustained Again 


HE decision just made by the United States 

Supreme Court in the so-called Book Trust 
Case again brings into prominence the matters 
discussed by Mr. Brandeis in his recent article 
on Cutthroat Prices. 
vious cases the Court held that in selling copy- 
righted books the Macy department store had 
a right to cut the retail prices fixed by the pub- 
lishers, and also that the Sherman law forbade 
the publishers and booksellers to protect them- 
selves by combining to prevent sales of books 
to the Macy store. 

Mr. Brandeis would agree that the producers 
of competing articles should not be allowed to 
combine. But he showed that in preventing 
the producers of a well-known article from fixing 
the price at which it should be sold to consumers 
in competition with articles of the same kind the 
Supreme Court had fostered unfair competition 
injurious to the public and tending to breed 
monopoly instead of checking it. 

The Supreme Court has settled the law. 
Congress must now consider whether it is rightly 
settled. Mistaken rulings in practical matters of 
this kind would be far less likely to occur if a 
trade commission were created, as Mr. Brandeis 
and others have urged, to study the facts of indus- 








In accordance with pre- | 


to do is to make business a profession and solve | 





try and so learn what trade practices are hurtful 
to the general welfare and what are beneficial. 
Facts only can teach the answers to such ques- 
tions, and courts have neither the machinery 
nor the time for gathering and sifting the facts. 


Freedom 


UR radical contemporary the Masses is in 
trouble, as told by Floyd Dell in this issue. 
When Mr. Eastman said the Associated Press 
news was “sold to the highest bidder,” he pre- 
sumably spoke figuratively. The complaints with 
which he preceded that allegation related to the 
news from the military despotism in West Vir- 
ginia; the point of his article was that the Asso- 
ciated Press does not give the news of labor trou- 
bles in a way that would seem fair to a 
disinterested mind, in other words, that the Asso- 
ciated Press, instead of being colorless, is the organ 
of plutocracy. Now when a story or charge is 
concocted against a person or even an institution, 
that person or institution should have redress; 
but, when a very serious evil exists, and a criticism 
is leveled against it which lacks moderation in 
language but is based on a just complaint, is it 
wise for the criminal law to punish the offender? 
The criminal law ought to be rather severe in 
punishing attacks on private individuals, or gossip 
about private individuals, but a public institution 
is in a different situation, and wholesome demo- 
cratic life calls for much liberty in comment on 
any force which, like the Associated Press, is 
something on which we must all depend. 


A Doubtful Verdict 


kb  ipeyes L. BERGER always endeavors to 
tell the truth. A verdict has been found 
against his paper for seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars, and the case is to be appealed. 
The Leader printed a charge made by an alderman 
that the City Clerk in Milwaukee had illegally 
paid five or six of his assistants for overtime when 
forbidden by statute. He used the word “graft” 
in telling the story. Before the trial of the Leader 
case a judge decided that the payment was illegal. 
The severe verdict was found on the ground that 
the word “graft” implied dishonest intention. 
The case does not deal with criticism of a private 
individual but of a city official. Unhappily, 
various elements in Milwaukee are concentrated 
in a fight against the Socialists. There were no 
Socialists on the jury, and there were at least sev- 
eral men who might well be surmised to be hostile 
to the Socialist propaganda. The verdict is a 


heavy one, and if it is not overturned, it will be 
a severe blow to an honest, intelligent organ. 
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Blocking an Army 


E was the newspaper proprietor who em- 

ployed one William Jennings Bryan as a 
reporter. He supported Bryan for the presi- 
dency and Bryan him for the House and the Sen- 
ate, but there has never been any love lost. 
Hitchcock is a Progressive before election. The 
open breach with Bryan came when Hitchcock, 
following Bailey’s lead, advocated the nomina- 
tion of Harmon for the presidency. What Bryan 


did to Harmon at Baltimore naturally displeased | 


Hitchcock. There have been only two oppor- 
tunities for Hitchcock to embarrass the Wilson 
Administration and he has made the most of 
them. He bolted the Democratic Caucus on the 


Tariff, because it would not include his anti-trust- | 


programme. Then he was an obstructionist on 
the Currency Committee, thus delaying the Wil- 
son trust program for the regular session of 
Congress. When it was evident that every Dem- 
ocratic Senator except three on the Currency 
Committee favored the Glass-Owen bill, O’Gor- 
man and Reed went with their colleagues, but 
Hitchcock voted with the Republican Senators, 
and so the Committee stood six to six, and it was 
impossible for the six Democrats to report a bill 
-arly in December. The Senator was thus able 
to occupy the strategic position of the animal 
with the long ears in a mountain defile, whose 
balking delayed an army. 


Rural Credit 


ERHAPS the most important outcome of the 
work of the Southern Commercial Congress 

has been the study of rural credit. The subject 
is only touched upon in the Glass: Currency Bill 
and the Administration is pledged to the passage 
of another measure. The Currency Committee 
of the House is already studying the subject, 
and the report of the United States Commission 
on the Study and Investigation of Rural Credits 


will be at their disposal. The Landschaften banks | 
of European countries have revolutionized agri- | 
_ and form a Home Club with him. 
/ nearly two thousand of them, old and young, 


culture in the last quarter of a century. In 
America the national banks have been used ex- 


clusively for commercial and industrial enter- | 
prises, being forbidden to lend money on real | 
| for us. 


estate. But the land-mortgage banks are es- 
tablished for the purpose of making long-time 


loans, at a low rate of interest, to farmers. A | 


bank is organized, sometimes with the founda- 


tion capital supplied by the government, some- | 
| It is to have parties and plays and dances. It 


times by private capital. A farmer, with a ten 
thousand dollar farm, wishes to borrow five thou- 
sand dollars. He gives a mortgage to the bank 
for $5,000. He is charged four per cent. on the 
loan, one-half of one per cent. for the sinking fund 
which takes up the loan in fifty-four years, and a 
quarter of one per cent. for administration. 


cent. interest, which become quick assets, easily 
circulating. With the payment of every hundred 
dollars of the mortgage, a bond for that amount 
is cancelled. There is no reason, except perhaps 
prejudice against the unfamiliar, why the govern- 
ment of the United States should not issue cur- 
rency against such bonds, endorsed by the land- 


mortgage banks and secured by the land itself. 











The 
bank issues bonds, in hundred-dollar denomina- | 
tions, against this mortgage, bearing four per | 





Boys and Porkers 


HE Boys’ Corn Clubs in the South and 

West have become famous, and the boy who 
makes the most corn on an acre of ground, stands 
for a while, a national figure, with public com- 
mendation by the President. Now the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is planning to organize 
Boys’ Pig Clubs, to teach the human youngsters 
how to turn the corn into pork. With the next 
generation there must be either a_ noticeable 
decrease in the cost of living or a large crop of 
farmer millionaires. 


Fraternity 


HE Secretary of the Interior is trying to 
break down the caste system in his depart- 
ment. Our bureaucracy at Washington has 
developed a system of rank and title as astonish- 
ing as it is grotesque. A nine-hundred-dollar- 
a-year stenographer may not presume to mingle 
socially with thousand-dollar-a-year clerks. 
The wife of a bureau chief must be careful how 
she speaks to the wife of an assistant secretary. 
The matter of leaving cards, of telephoning, of 
asking to dine, is so full of subtle distinction, 
of mysterious significance, of intricate art, that 
the casual visitor to Washington is shamed into 
seclusion. Mr. Lane is a westerner. When he 
has a free moment he looks about his depart- 
ment for a precedent to break or an established 
custom to demolish. Last summer, he shook 
Washington by giving a reception to the four 
thousand workers in his department. Mrs. Lane 
assisted him. The reception was held in the open 
court of the Patent Building. There were men 
and women who attended that reception who had 
grown white-haired and feeble in the Depart- 
ment’s service. Some of them told Mr. Lane that 
they never before had spoken to a Secretary of 
the Interior, that they never before had even 
seen the wife of a Secretary of the Interior. 
Not long ago Mr. Lane asked the workers of 
his Department to meet him in the Masonic hall 
They came, 


men and women, crippled and straight, the folk 
who run the clumsy wheels of our government 
With the Secretary leading them they 
formed a vast codperative club wherein all the 
workers in the department, from the Secretary 
to the lowest paid clerk, are to meet on terms of 
complete equality. The club is to have a house. 


looks forward to the time when it will have a 
codperative store and a codperative Tent City 
for summer vacations. 

Such a club is unprecedented in the City of 
Washington. It is a manifestation of the real 
desire of Mr. Wilson’s régime to. democratize 
the government, to return it to simple ways, 
not for the mere purpose of disintegrating but 
that there may become possible in the govern- 
ment the pulling power of the codperation which 
the caste system destroys. 

The event is a concrete expression of the ad- 
ministration’s attempt to bring back that old 
simple American spirit which Mr. Kipling says 
‘in the teeth of all the schools shall save us at 
the last.” 
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Single Tax Progress 


HE Single Tax means everything or anything, 

from the full demands urged by Henry 
George, in “Progress and Poverty,’ down to the 
shortest practicable step in the direction of those 
demands. George agitated the socialization, 
not of land as is sometimes said, but of the an- 
nual values of land. In order to secure that re- 
sult he proposed that all taxes on personal prop- 
erty and real estate improvements be abolished 
and that public revenues be derived exclusively 
from a tax measured by land values. In order 
to carry out that program he proposed to begin 
by abolishing all taxes except on land values. 
In practice, frequent proposals have been made 
to start at points still further away from the goal 
proposed by George than the immediate aboli- 
tion of all taxes on land values. This is the reason 
that any movement for the abolition, in any de- 
gree, of taxes on improvements is called the Sin- 
gle Tax. It is the reason, for instance, that move- 
ments like those in New York for reducing taxes 
on improvements without reducing those on land 
values are called Single Tax movements. Of 
this kind was the proposal adopted last month in 
Pueblo, Colorado. The referendum proposed to 
exempt improvements beginning with 1914 to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of their valuation; and in 
1915 to the extent of 99 per cent.; whereas land 
is to continue to be valued for taxation at 100 
per cent. of its true value. This is equivalent 
substantially to abolishing, for local purposes, 
all taxes except on land values. 


Shadows Before 
LEXANDER STEPHENS was as brilliant 


a man as his times produced. He was 
young in 1832, when he wrote: 

“Went toa party. Witnessed the new dance, 
the waltz, which disgusted me very much. Oh, 
the follies of man!” In the same year he 
wrote: “The railroad is the topic of the day. 
Railroads, it is true, are novel things. The 
greatest obstacle is the greatness of the enterprise. 
The stupendous thought of seeing steam-engines 
moving over our hills at the safe and rapid flight 
of fifteen miles an hour, produces a greater effect 
in dissuasion of the undertaking than any 
discovered defect in arguments in its favour.” 

The first remark may give us a little perspec- 
tion about the tango and the turkey trot. The 
second, with the Twentieth Century express in 
mind, inevitably makes us smile. 


Derivations 


E had rather imagined that a certain pop- 

ular dance derived its name from the 
Latin verb tango—“I touch.” But, lo! a reader 
of the Saturday Review owns a copy of the 
“Dictionary of the Royal Spanish Academy” 
(thirteenth edition), and writes in to say that it 
comes from tangir-tocar instrumentos—* to play on 
an instrument.”” Anyway, the Spanish diction- 
ary adds that the dance is confined to negros 6 
gente de pueblo en América. And Sem, the Paris 
cartoonist, adds that it originated in the “frog 
quarter” of Buenos Ayres—the barrio de las 
Next! 





ranas. 


Dean Swift on Reformed Spelling 


N the eighteenth century we find Jonathan 
Swift, whose mastery of prose is one of our 
delights, writing as the very first article which ap- 
peared over his acknowledged name, A Proposal 


for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the 


English Tongue. He lamented that the English 
tongue was becoming debased; but he attributed 
the cause, in part, to the liberties which Dryden 
and the other poets of the Restoration had taken 
in shortening their syllables by omitting those 
very e’s which our spelling reformers would 
eliminate. 

“These gentlemen,” wrote Swift, “although 
they could not be insensible how much our lan- 
guage was already overstocked with monosyl- 
lables, vet to save time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous custom of abbreviating words to fit 
them to the measure of their verses so that most 
of the books we see nowadays are full of those 
manglings and abbreviations.” “ Disturb’d,” 
“rebuk’d,” are among the words he finds espe- 
cially unpleasant. Swift was further annoyed at 
“a foolish opinion, advanced of late years, that 
we ought to spell exactly as we speak; which, 
beside the obvious inconvenience of utterly de- 
stroying our etymology, would be a thing we 
should never see an end of.”” Also he noted with 
impatience in 1712:—*‘It is sometimes a difficult 
matter to read modern books and pamphlets; 
where the words are so curtailed, and varied 
from their original spelling, that whoever has 
been used to plain English will hardly know 
them by sight.””’ How many of our “new” contro- 
versies were waged centuries ago! 


>’ ‘ 


Methusalem Did It, Too! 
AYS BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, in his little 


essay “On the Art of Procuring Pleasant 
Dreams”: 

It is recorded that Methusalem, who, being the longest 
liver, may be supposed to have best preserved his health, 
that he slept always in the open air; for when he had 
lived five hundred years an angel said to him: “Arise, 
Methusalem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt live 
five hundred years longer.” But Methusalem answered, 
and said: “If I am to live but five hundred years longer, 
it is not worth while to build me an house; I will sleep 
in the air, as I have been used to do.” 


This dialogue is not reported in the fifth chap- 
ter of Genesis, to be sure; but it is reproduced 
here, out of respect to Franklin, as evidence 
that outdoor sleeping is no fad, but a wise return 
to the manners of our ancestors. 


Ideal Nurse Maids 


O not girls from ten to fourteen make the 

best nurse maids for younger children? 
The little children desire vitality and want to be 
rushing about and need enthusiasm in their 
keepers. The girl of ten to fourteen has out- 
grown her dolls. She is naturally a little mother, 
and it is much more fun to take care of a real 
child than of any toy. The relationship, there- 
fore, between her and the little child suits both 
of them, and has much more vigor in it than the 
relationship between a lively person of three or 
four years old and a staid woman of forty. 


5 
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riminals | Have Known 






By T. P. O°;CONNOR 
Illustrated by William M. Berger 


1. Father Jardine 


use in this title the two words “criminal” and 

“known” not altogether in their full sense. The 
word “criminal” I would apply with some hesitation to 
some of those unhappy figures which will appear in my 
articles, and some of them I have known only in the 
sense that I have seen and studied them from so near a 
point that I feel as if I had actually had personal 
acquaintance with them. 

The first of these qualifications applies especially to 
the very first figure in my gallery of portraits. I found 
myself in the early eighties, while on a lecture tour 
in the United States, at a reception given in my 
honor by the Mayor of Kansas City, who, being 
himself an Irishman, and in agreement with the 
mission in which I was engaged, sought to make my 
visit agreeable. It was a very heterogeneous gath- 
ering that came to meet me, and one that revealed 
that splendid freedom from racial and religious differ- 
ences which is one of the best characteristics of 
Western America. There were there, for instance, 
the Catholic bishop of the city and the Anglican 
clergyman. I remember the bishop very well across 
the long space of time that inter- 
venes between that date and 
now,—a tall, simple, gentle old 
man, who seemed to be equally 
popular with the members of his 
own and of other communions. 
He looked, as he was, an Irish- 
man, coming from the robust 
peasantry of his country, a stately 
and vigorous, rather than a deli- 
cate figure. And that made the 


Pee a few words of preliminary explanation. I 


contrast more remarkable be- 
tween him and the Anglican 
clergyman. The moment I 


entered the Mayor’s draw- 
ing-room I was struck by 
this curious figure. He 
looked the typical curate 
of the cathedral town who 
sweeps the hearts of all his 
female flock. He was of 
moderate stature and of 
rather plump frame. The 
face was extraordinarily 
young. Round, rosy- 
cheeked, regular and 
dainty in 
feature, he 
looked half 
cherub, _ half 
priest, or shall 

I say some- 
thing between 

a Cupid and 

an acolyte. 
The ladies 
flocked 
around him. 

All these\ 
striking #mM 
things about 
him were 
brought into 
relief by his 
air and by his 
dress. He was 
in a_ beauti- 
fully-fitting 
6 


black coat; he wore the Roman collar; to his tiny gold 
watch chain there was hung a small gold cross, just like 
that worn by my friend C. F. G. Masterman, the brilliant 
politician and journalist; and his manner was smiling, 
gentle, unaffected. I had learned from a friend before 
I met him that, curiously enough, all the leanings 
of the Episcopal clergymen of the United States—that 
country of such utter realism as I thought—were toward 
the extreme High Church position, and therefore I was 
not altogether surprised by the Roman collar, the gold 
cross, nor even when I heard the company address the 
Protestant clergyman by the Roman title of “Father.” 

















































“Even here the story does not end. When the 
body was examined there was found a girdle of 
hard Ienots” 
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Let me add, lest my description should suggest a false , 


idea, that the little cherub clergyman looked a thoroughly 
manly fellow, and that he took quite unaffectedly the 
devotion which was so palpably offered to him. And he 
and the Catholic bishop seemed to be on the best of terms 
with each other. Finally, Father Jardine—that was, I 
found, his name—was the rector of a large and fashion- 
able church in the city. 


WAS off the next day on one of those long journeys 

which make so hard the task of a missionary to the 
United States—to make the same speech, to attend the 
same receptions, to undergo the same deadly rush from 
city to city, hotel to hotel, hall to hall, and train to 
train. I might well have forgotten this particular 
figure in the vast and whirling crowds through which I 
passed, meeting sometimes thousands of people in the 
course of a single week, but somehow or other, the face, 
the figure, the whole man impressed themselves upon 


“a) 
“g 





me; and not merely in himself, but because he repre- 
sented a type which I had not expected to meet in the 
United States, which showed, among other things, how 
little I understood, then, the very complex American 
character. For while on one side there is no character 
more realistic, on the other there is no character more 
idealistic. The American temperament is at once the 
coldest and the warmest, the most self-controlled and the 
most emotional of any in the world; it is a bundle of con- 
tradictions. Sometimes, and from some aspects, it 
strikes you as almost pagan in its materialism, and then 
you come across some manifestation which makes it look 
almost superstitious, and primevally Christian in its 
tendencies and possibilities. Some of this I had begun 
to learn just before I met Father Jardine, for I had 
become acquainted in the neighboring city of St. Louis 
with another Episcopal clergyman, Father George 
Betts. A word or two about him is necessary to under- 
stand my story. Very tall, very thin, ascetic in looks, 
but a light-hearted Irishman with a cigar always in his 
mouth, George Betts immediately won your heart, 
and was one of the most popular clergymen in America. 





He was especially popular with the Irish Catholics, for 
though brought up in the somewhat isolated Protes- 
tantism of Ireland, he was ardently, even fiercely Irish 
in his opinions, and was the head and front of every 
Irish movement, constitutional and the reverse. Un- 
selfish, simple, all heart, he was just the man to whom 
all those heavy laden with personal suffering would 
come, and that accounts for the part he played in the 
tragedy I am telling. It was he who first conveyed 
to me the information, which was a revelation, that his 
church in America leaned to the poetry of the High 
Church section of the Episcopal Church. And among 
his most intimate friends was this Father Jardine. They 
had the same religious outlook, they were both simple 
and unselfish souls, and they belonged to the same diocese. 


EARS passed, and I never heard anything about 
Father Jardine. Suddenly one morning I found 
in a London newspaper a telegram which stated that 
Father Jardine had appeared in the pulpit of his church 
with a revolver on either side of his desk. Here was an 
astounding transformation in the life of the cherub- 
faced, well-groomed, placid, gentle little rector I had 
seen years before. The telegram was not followed by 
any other, and the story was left thus in mid-air so far as 
I was concerned. It was only years afterward on the 
occasion of another visit to America, I think, that I 
heard the sequel. And this is what had happened. 
Among his congregation Father Jardine had a member 
with whom, for some reason or other, he came in conflict, 
and as a result he refused to allow him to approach the 
sacrament. I do not know even the name of this man, 
but evidently he had a strong, a disagreeable and obsti- 
nate character, and in coming into conflict with him 
Father Jardine took a step which was destined to bring 
him to tragic ruin. 

By some means or other the recalcitrant parishioner 
discovered that Father Jardine had a past. In his boy- 
hood he had committed some small crime—I think it was 
a petty theft; had been tried, convicted, and sent to the 
famous jail at Sing Sing, in New York State. I should 
explain to those who do not know America well that ow- 
ing to the vast extent of the country it is sometimes easy 
for a man to leave behind him his‘record in one state when 
he migrates to another, and especially when he migrates 
from the East to the West. Thus it has been possible 
for men in the past to be married in one state and to pose 
as a bachelor in another. The parishioner had made 
his inquiries with regard to Father Jardine with such 
effectiveness that he was able to tell the whole story of 
his youthful mistake. He brought into the fight a news- 
paper which, either because it disliked Father Jardine 
or because it could not resist sensational copy, took up the 
-ause, and immediately a tremendous campaign was 
started against the unfortunate little minister. All the 
resources of the newspaper were brought into the fight. 
There were, for instance, illustrations, in one side of 
which you saw the prisoner doing time in the prison 
garb, and in the other the honored priest in his robes at 
the high altar celebrating the ceremonies of the church. 


UT all the fight was not on the one side. Father 

Jardine’s piety, kindliness, and, indeed, perfect saint- 
liness of life, appealed to many of his flock—evidently, 
indeed, to the majority of them. The fight, as it went 
on, assumed the bitterness of all theological contro- 
versy, and apparently the life of the poor hunted priest 
must have been threatened. This can be the only 
explanation of that appearance in the pulpit with the 
revolvers on each side of him of which I had read in the 
telegram. When Americans enter into a conflict of this 
kind, they do so with all their hearts, and they fight 
it out relentlessly. Anyhow, it is evident that Father 
Jardine found plenty of fanatical supporters, as well as 
a relentless opponent. 

In the end the case was brought to the judgment of the 
bishop. Father Jardine went to St. Louis, the capital 
of the diocese, to await events, and to whom should he 
go in this dark hour of his fortunes but to that large- 
hearted, indulgent Irish clergyman who shared his 
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views, had been his friend, and was ready to stand by 
him to the end? In the house, then, of Father George 
Betts, Father Jardine passed the anxious days between 
him and his final fate. By some means or other, the in- 
formation was conveyed to him some days before any 
public pronouncement had been made by the bishop, that 
judgment had gone against him. He acted with prompti- 
tude. Saying nothing to anybody-—not even, I believe, 
to his friend, Father Betts—he retired to his bedroom. 
The next morning his lifeless body was discovered on the 
floor, and an empty bottle, which had contained poison, 
told the story of how he came by his death. 

Even here the story does not end. When the body 
was examined there was found about the waist of the 
poor little minister a deep gnarled girdle of wounds and 


flicted torture as a penance for the sin of his youth. 
What a strange contrast between the chubby, cherub- 
face, the spotless Roman collar, the shining black 
clothes, the neat watch-chain with the small gold cross, 
and underneath all this elaborate and complacent finery 
this iron ring of torture to the suffering flesh. 

Then came the final episode in the tragedy, at once 
its terrible irony and its final vindication. The generous 
hearts of those who had stood by the erring but redeemed 
and noble creature burst through the bounds. Amid 
profound popular sympathy, doubtless with the gorgeous 
and imposing ceremonies which he loved so much, a win- 
dow, with his image upon it, was placed in the church. 
And there, to-day and for all time, the worshipper can 
recall his tragic story, in which there is a moral which 


hard knots. 


Neat week will appear “Richard Pigott,” the second of this series. 


He had worn some belt of iron in self-in- 


he who runs can read. 


Mr. O'Connor, always a vivid depicter of character, 


has used his powers in describing some of the most weird and amazing persons in recent history. 





Shall We Fight? 


CONFEDERATE officer in Vir- 
ginia once said to me, “We are 
glad that the Union is restored. 
We are glad that slavery is abolished. 
We are glad that the old Aristocracy 
has passed away and glad that we have 
free schools, but for war, as war, there 
And in 
this he is right. War brings no good to 
any one. War is the breaking down of 
all law. When law is destroyed bad laws 
and bad institutions go with the good 
ones. And when men begin again they 
sometimes make new traditions. But 
no good came from any war that would 
not sooner or later have come insome other 
way, if the war could have been averted. 

War brings displays of heroism. It 
does not cause them, and equal heroism 
will be shown in an earthquake, a ship- 
wreck or a fire. Peace brings greater 
heroisms without display. War brings 
out the hidden nature of men, and the 
most evil displays of cruelty and selfish- 
ness, of lust and greed ever seen in this 
world are those uncovered by war. For 
men in war have found justification for 
all crimes and red-handed murderers 
have been extolled as defenders of coun- 
try and of religion. 


is not one word to be said.” 


( UR fundamental count against war 
We know 


what is right because it makes for right- 


is its inherent wickedness. 


for abundance of life. We 
know what is wrong by its bad fruits, 
and the fruits of war are evil. War is 
murder nationalized and by 
sanctions of patriotism and religion. It 
is murder by the political group, not alone 
by the individual. By every code of 
morals, private war is condemned. By 
every code of morals, by every test of 
science, public warfare should be con- 
demned with it. 

The nation which goes to war suffers 
morally, physically, financially. No war 
can pay its way in any re- 


eousness, 


glossed 


of these 
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gards. It suffers morally because war 
breaks those bonds of self-restraint it is 
the purpose of all character building to 
strengthen. War lets loose all the evil 
passions in its barbarian’s work of man 
hunting and man killing. To the aver- 
age soldier this becomes an exhilarating 
sport, appealing to the latent instincts 
of savagery. But this obscene sport is 
opposed to all good morals. War creates 
and intensifies race and national hatreds, 
themselves, again, unreasoning survivals 
of savagery. Moreover, war, war scares 
and war preparations are incidents about 
which center the grossest exhibitions of 
human greed. For those who scent 
from afar “the cadaverous odor of lucre”’ 
have furnished the dominant motives 
for which most wars have been fought. 
The wickedest cities on earth are among 
those who have been swollen through 
the loot of great campaigns. War has 
for centuries perverted the teachings of 
history, of patriotism, of morals, or re- 
ligion throughout the world. War has 
filled the earth with horrors until the 
word horror has lost all other meanings. 
War has filled the world with sorrows. 
It has been the heaviest burden borne by 
womankind throughout the ages. If 
as the Arab proverb says, “God counts 
a woman's tears”’ He has an awful charge 
against us men who so long have glorified 
successful slaughter. 


AR has made the earth, with all 

its riches, a bankrupt concern in 

the hands of its creditors. The nations 
of the world still owe nearly forty billions 
of dollars in gold for the cost of past wars. 
But one great nation has made a begin- 
ning towards the repayment of these 
debts. Were it not for war no nation 
would ever need to borrow a dollar, and 
the interest paid yearly on this uncount- 
able sum is small compared with the cost 
of the wars which are now on. Germany 
and France, and after them, England and 


Russia, with their satellites are engaged 
in war today, war all the more repulsive 
because not one of them knows what they 
are quarreling about. Not actual fight- 
ing, now nor at any future time, for none 
of these can get the money to begin, 
while those unwary nations which have 
actually fought on borrowed money are 
exhausted in men and credit for half a 
century to come. The cost of war, past 
and present, is felt every day in the in- 
crease of taxation, that is in rising cost of 
living throughout the earth. The civil- 
ized world is an economic unit, and who- 
ever wastes any part of its substance in 
his degree robs the pocket of each one 
of us. There is no way of abolishing 
poverty that does not first strike at the 
root of waste. 


AR cripples the nation physically 

by cutting off, without posterity, 

its strongest and boldest men. The key 
to national strength in the future is 
found in the good parentage of today. 
Like the seed is the harvest. This is 
the law of heredity. It applies to nations 
as well as to families, to men as well as to 
the lower beasts. No nation has ever 
fallen save through failure to breed from 
the best. Rome fell when she ceased to 
breed Romans. Greece declined when 
her children were no longer Greeks. The 
evil effect of reversal of selection,—of 
allowing the weak, the diseased, the timid, 
the cautious, the greedy,—all those whom 
war could not use, to serve as fathers of 
the new generation is the dark cloud which 
overshadows the history of Europe. So 
long as “we send forth the best we 
breed” for war and imperialism, so long 
shall we at home breed from the second 
best, and we shall have all the ills of slum- 
living, of weakness and incompetence, 
dark shadows in days of peace cast by 
the splendors of war. For as Benjamin 
Franklin sagely observed “War is not 
paid for in war time; the bill comes later!” 


















PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 





XXVITI 


T saddens me to think Saint Paul 
Such lengthy letters had to scrawl. 
And so to make his labor lighter 
I picture him with a typewriter. 





HEN a Popular Phrase is in 
everybody’s mouth, it is as 
hard to remove as a piece of 


Pepsin gum from the jaws of an excited 
Pomeranian Puppy. 


were years ago a seemingly intelligent 
J old gentleman, with a bulging fore- 
head, examined seventeen thousand or so 
blue-eyed cats, and just because a certain 
percentage of these cats pretended, from 
sheer boredom, not to hear his tiresome 
remarks, the S. I. O. G. immediately 
wrote a large, fat book to inform the 
Human world that all Blue-eyed Cats 
were deaf, and in less than no time the 
Phrase ‘‘ Blue-eyed cats are deaf’’ was in 
everybody’s mouth. 





The Musings of Hafiz 


The Blue-eyed Peril 


UMAN people, as I have said be- 
fore, are strangely inconsistent. 
Many years before this, the same S. I. 
O. G. (then not so old), had told them 
that the Human family was descended 
from the Ape family, and the (to my 
thinking self-evident) statement was re- 
ceived with yowls of rage and indignation. 
The belief that the Blue-eyed cat is deaf 
has put him into a privileged class. He 
goes everywhere “upstairs and down- 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber’’—into 
the latter most especially. No matter 
how his fur tint may jar with the color 
scheme of the boudoir, so long as his eyes 
are blue he is allowed to remain, and 
(how little do they suspect it)—listen to 
everything that is said. Nor do the 
Human people resort 
to that most aggra- 
vating of all expedi- 
ents, spelling words 
in his presence. For 
choice morsels of 
scandal, the deadliest 
society Dictaphone, 
has nothing on the 
Blue-eyed cat. 


T is lucky for Hu- 

man people that 
Blue-eyed cats can- 
not repeat what they 
hear. If the gift of 
human speech should 
miraculously descend 
upon these cerulean- 
orbed eavesdroppers, 
how many homes 
would remain intact? 











XXVI 


LIKE Marconi best to see 
Beneath a Macaroni tree 
Playing a Nocturne in F Sharp 
By Chopin, on a Wireless Harp. 


How many banks solvent? How many 
Governors would stay in their chairs ? 


ONCE knew a cat that everyone sup- 

posed was blind in one eye—the good 
eye was blue—the other eye, which was 
always closed, was naturally supposed to 
be the same color. Everyone believed 
him to be a perfectly blue-eyed cat. He 
had all the privileges of his assumed deaf- 
ness. It was only after his ninth death 
that they discovered his secret—the other 
eye was brown. He expired very suddenly 
at a pink tea (attended exclusively by 
ladies). I am told that he died of heart 
failure. 








T is time that Human people were told 
the truth. It is as absurd to sup- 
pose that Blue-eyed cats are deaf, as 
that pink-eared rabbits are color-blind 
or that cross-eyed elephants are subject 
to Hay fever in the month of January. 
9 





What Publicity Can Do 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


oe the previous articles of this series Mr. Brandeis has described the concentration of power 
in the hands of the investment bankers by. undue multiplication of their functions and 


by consolidation of banks and railroads. 


He has discussed the manner in which interlocking 


directorates have made this possible and the bad effect on the small investor and how this 


may be prevented through 


UBLICITY is justly commended as 

a remedy for social and industrial 

diseases. Sunlight is said to be 
the best of disinfectants; electric light 
the most efficient policeman. And pub- 
licity has already played an important 
part in the struggle against the Money 
Trust. The Pujo Committee and _ its 
able counsel, Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, 
have, in the disclosure of the facts con- 
cerning financial concentration, made 
a most important contribution toward 
attainment of the New Freedom. The 
battlefield has been surveyed and charted. 
The hostile forces have been located, 
counted and appraised. That was a 
necessary first step—and a long one— 
towards relief. The provisions in the 
Committee’s bill concerning the incor- 
poration of stock exchanges and the 
statement to be made in connection with 
the listing of securities would have a very 
beneficent effect. But there must be 
a further call upon publicity for service. 
That potent force must in the impending 
struggle be utilized in many ways as 
a continuous remedial measure. 


Wealth 
OMBINATION and control of other 


people’s money and of other people’s 
businesses. These are the main factors 
in the development of the Money Trust. 
But the wealth of the investment banker 
is also a factor. And with the extraor- 
dinary growth of his wealth in recent 
years, the relative importance of wealth 
as a factor in financial concentration has 


10 


legislation. 


grown steadily. It was wealth which 
enabled Mr. Morgan, in 1910, to pay 
$3,000,000 for $51,000 par value of the 
stock of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Society. His direct income from this 
investment was limited by law to less 
than one-eighth of one per cent. a year; 
but it gave him control of $504,000,000, 
of assets. It was wealth which enabled 
the Morgan associates to buy from the 
Equitable and the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company the stocks in the several bank- 
ing institutions, which, merged in the 
Bankers’ Trust Company and the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, gave them control 
of $357,000,000 deposits. It was wealth 
which enabled Mr. Morgan to acquire 
his shares in the First National and Na- 
tional City banks, worth $21,000,000, 
through which he cemented the triple 
alliance with those institutions. 

Now, how has this great wealth been 
accumulated? Some of it was natural 
accretion. Some of it is due to special 
opportunities for investment wisely 
availed of. Some of it is due to the vast 
extent of the bankers’ operations. Then 
power breeds wealth as wealth breeds 
power. But a main cause of these large 
fortunes is the huge tolls taken by those 
who control the avenues to capital and to 
investors. There has been exacted as toll 
literally “all that the traffic will bear.” 


Excessive Bankers’ Commissions 


Tae Pujo Committee was unfortu- 
nately prevented by lack of time from 
presenting to the country the evidence 


In this issue he tells how all of us can help 


covering the amounts taken by the in- 
vestment bankers as promoters’ fees, 
underwriting commissions and _ profits. 
Nothing could have demonstrated so 
clearly the power exercised by the bankers, 
as a schedule showing the aggregate of 
these taxes levied within recent years. 
It would be well worth while now to re- 
open the Money Trust investigation 
merely to collect these data. But earlier 
investigations have disclosed some il- 
luminating, though sporadic facts. 

The syndicate which promoted the 
Steel Trust, took, as compensation for 
a few weeks’ work, securities vielding 
$62,500,000 in cash; and of this, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. received for their services, 
as Syndicate Managers, $12,500,000, be- 
sides their share, as syndicate subscribers, 
in the remaining $50,000,000. The Mor- 
gan syndicate took for promoting the 
Tube Trust $20,000,000 common stock 
out of a total issue of $80,000,000 stock 
(preferred and common). Nor were 
monster commissions limited to trust 
promotions. More recently, bankers’ 
syndicates have, in many instances, re- 
ceived for floating preferred stocks 
of recapitalized industrial concerns, one- 
third of all common stock issued, be- 
sides a considerable sum in cash. And 
for the sale of preferred stock of well 
established manufacturing concerns, cash 
commissions (or profits) of from 714% to 
10 per cent. of the cash raised have 
been exacted. On bonds of high-class 
industrial concerns, bankers’ commissions 
(or profits) of from 5 to 10 points have 
been common. 
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Nor have these heavy charges been con- 
fined to industrial concerns. Even rail- 
road securities, supposedly of high grade, 
have been subjected to like burdens. 
At a time when the New Haven’s credit 
was still unimpaired, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
took the New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railway first mortgage bonds, guaranteed 
by the New Haven at 924; and they 
were marketed at 9614. They took the 
Portland Terminal Company bonds, 
guaranteed by the Maine Central Rail- 
road—a corporation of unquestionable 
credit—at about 88, and these were 
marketed at 92. 

A large part of these underwriting 
commissions is taken by the great bank- 
ing houses, not for their services in sell- 
ing the bonds, nor in assuming risks, but 
for securing others to sell the bonds and 
incur risks. Thus when the Interboro 
Railway,—a most prosperous corpora- 
tion,—financed its recent $170,000,000 
bond issue, J. P. Morgan & Co. received 
a 3 per cent. commission; that is, 
$5,100,000, practically for arranging that 
others should underwrite and sell the 
bonds. 

The aggregate commissions or profits 
so taken by leading banking houses can 
only be conjectured, as the full amount of 
their transactions has not been disclosed, 
and the rate of commission or profit varies 
very widely. But the Pujo Committee 
has supplied some interesting data bear- 
ing upon the subject: Counting the issues 
of securities of interstate corporations 
only, J. P. Morgan & Co. directly pro- 
cured the public marketing alone or in 
conjunction with others during the years 
1902-1912, of $1,950,000,000. What the 
average commission or profit taken by 
J.P. Morgan & Co. was we do not know; 
but we do know that every one per cent. 
on that sum yields $19,500,000. Yet 
even that huge aggregate of $1,950,- 
000,000, includes only a part of the se- 
curities on which commissions or profits 
were paid. It does not include any issue 
of an intra-state corporation. It does 
not include any securities privately mar- 
keted. It does not include any govern- 
ment, state or municipal bonds. 

It is to exactions such as these that the 
wealth of the investment banker is in 
large part due. And since this wealth is 
an important factor in the creation of the 
power exercised by the Money Trust, we 
must endeavor to put an end to this im- 


proper wea'th getting, as well as to 
improper combination. The Money 
Trust is so powerful and so firmly en- 
trenched, that each of the sources of its 
undue power must be effectually stopped, 
if we would attain the New Freedom. 


How Shall Excessive Charges Be 
Stopped ? 


TT Pujo Committee recommends, as 
a remedy for such excessive charges, 
that interstate corporations be prohibited 
from entering into any agreements creat- 
ing a sole fiscal agent to dispose of their 
security issues; that the issue of the se- 
curities of interstate railroads be placed 
under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and that their 
securities should be disposed of only upon 
public or private competitive bids, or 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Commission with full powers of investi- 
gation that will discover and punish 
combinations which prevent competition 
in bidding. Some of the state public 
service commissions now exercise such 
power; and it may possibly be wise 
to confer this power upon the interstate 
commission, despite the recommendation 
of the Hadley Railroad Securities Com- 
mission to the contrary. But the official 
regulation as proposed by the Pujo 
Committee would be confined to railroad 
corporations; and the new security issues 
of other corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange have aggregated in 
the last five years $4,525,404,025, which 
is more than either the railroad or the 
municipal issues. Publicity offers, how- 
ever, another and even more promising 
remedy: A regulation of bankers’ charges 
which would apply automatically to 
railroad, public-service and industrial 
corporations alike. 

The question may be asked: Why have 
these excessive charges been submitted 
to? Corporations, which in the first 
instance bear the charges for capital, 
have, doubtless, submitted because of 
banker-control; exercised directly through 
interlocking directorates, or kindred re- 
lations, and indirectly through combina- 
tions among bankers to suppress compe- 
tition. But why have the investors sub- 
mitted, since ultimately all these charges 
are borne by the investors, except so far 
as corporations succeed in shifting the 
burden upon the community? The large 
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army of small investors, constituting a 
substantial majority of all security buyers, 
are entirely free from banker control. 
Their submission is undoubtedly due, in 
part, to the fact that the bankers control 
the avenues to recognizedly safe invest- 
ments, almost as fully as they do the 
avenues to capital. But the investor's 
servility is due probably, also, to his 
ignorance of the facts. Is it not probable 
that, if each investor knew the extent 
to which the security he buys from the 
banker is diluted by excessive under- 
writings, commissions and profits, there 
would be a strike of capital against these 
unjust exactions? 


The Strike of Capital 


RECENT British experience sup- 
ports this view. Last spring nine dif- 
ferent issues, aggregating $135,840,000, 
were offered by syndicates on the London 
market, and on the average only about 
10 per cent. of these loans was taken by 
the public. Money was “tight,”’ but the 
rates of interest offered were very liberal, 
and no one doubted that the investors 
were well supplied with funds. The 
London Daily Mail presented an expla- 
nation: 
“The long series of rebuffs to new 
loans at the hands of investors reached 
a climax in the ill success of the great 
Rothschild issue. It will remain a 
topic of financial discussion for many 
days, and many in the city are express- 
ing the opinion that it may have a 
revolutionary effect upon the present 
system of loan issuing and underwrit- 
ing. The question being discussed is 
that the public have become loth to 
subscribe for stock which they believe 
the underwriters can afford, by reason 
of the commission they receive, to sell 
subsequently at a lower price than the 
issue price, and that the Stock Ex- 
change has begun to realize the public’s 
attitude. The public sees in the under- 
writer not so much one who insures 
that the loan shall be subscribed in 
return for its commission as a middle- 
man, who, as it were, has an opportunity 
of obtaining stock at a lower price than 
the public in order that he may pass it 
off at a profit subsequently. They 
prefer not to subscribe but to await 
an opportunity of dividing that profit. 
They feel that if, when these issues 
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The syndicate which promoted the Steel Trust took, as compensation for a few weeks’ work, securities yielding $62,500,000 in cash 
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Publicity has already played an important part in the struggle against the money trust 


were made, the stock were offered them 
at a more attractive price there would 
be less need to pay the underwriters 
so high commissions. It is another 
practical protest, if indirect, against 
the existence of the middleman, which 
protest is one of the features of present- 
day finance.” 


Publicity as a Remedy 


OMPEL bankers when issuing securi- 
ties to make public the commissions 

or profits they are receiving. Let every 
circular letter, prospectus or advertise- 
ment of a bond or stock show clearly 
what the banker received for his middle- 
man-services, and what the bonds and 
stocks net the issuing corporation. That 
is knowledge to which both the existing 
security holder and the prospective pur- 
chaser is fairly entitled. If the bankers’ 
compensation is reasonable, considering 
the skill and risk involved, there can be 
no objection to making it known. If it 
reasonable, the investor will 
as investors seem to have done 


is not 
“strike,” 
recently in England. 

Such disclosures of bankers’ commis- 
sions or profits is demanded also for an- 
other reason: It will aid the investor in 
judging of the safety of the investment. 
In the marketing of securities there are 
two classes of risks: One is the risk 
whether the banker (or the corporation) 
will find ready purchasers for the bonds 
or stock at the issue price; the other 
whether the investor will get a good ar- 
ticle. The maker of the security and the 
banker are interested only in getting it 
sold at the issue price. The investor 
is interested primarily in buying a good 
article. The small investor relies almost 
exclusively upon the banker for his 
knowledge and judgment as to the qual- 
ity of the security; and it is this which 
makes his relation to the banker one of 
confidence. But at present, the invest- 
ment banker occupies a position incon- 
sistent with that relation. The bankers’ 
compensation should, of course, vary 
according to the risk he assumes. Where 
there is a large risk that the bonds or 
stock will not be promptly sold at the 
issue price, the underwriting commission 
(that is the insurance premium) should 
be correspondingly large. But the banker 
ought not to be paid more for getting in- 
vestors to assume a larger risk. In prac- 
tice the banker gets the higher commis- 
sion for underwriting the weaker security, 
on the ground that his own risk is greater. 
And the weaker the security, the greater 
is the banker’s incentive to induce his 
customers to relieve him. Now the law 
should not undertake (except incidentally 
in connection with railroads and public- 


service corporations’ to fix bankers’ pro- 
fits. And it should not seek ‘to prevent 
investors from making bad_ bargains. 
But it is now recognized in the simplest 
merchandising, that there should be full 
disclosures. The archaic doctrine of 
caveat emptor is vanishing. The law has 
begun to require publicity in aid of fair 
dealing. The Federal Pure Food Law 
does not guarantee quality or prices; 
but it helps the buyer to judge of quality 
by requiring disclosure of ingredients. 
Among the most important facts to be 
learned for determining the real value of 
a security is the amount of water it con- 
tains. And any excessive amount paid 
to the banker for marketing a security 
is water. Require a full disclosure to 
the investor of the amount of commis- 
sions and profits paid; and not only will 
investors be put on their guard, but 
bankers’ compensation will tend to 
adjust itself automatically to what is 
fair and reasonable. Excessive commis- 
sions—this form of unjustly acquired 
wealth—will in large part cease. 


Real Disclosure 
ghd the disclosure must be real. And 


it must be a disclosure to the investor. 
It will not suffice to require merely the 
filing of a statement of facts with the 
Commissioner of Corporations or with 
a score of other officials, federal and 
state. That would be almost as effective 
as if the Pure Food Law required a 
manufacturer merely to deposit with the 
Department a statement of ingredients, 


instead of requiring the label to tell the 
story. Nor would the filing of a full 
statement with the Stock Exchange, 
when incorporated, as provided by the 
Pujo Committee bill, be adequate. 

To be effective, knowledge of the facts 
must be actually brought home to the 
investor, and this can best be done by 
requiring the facts to be stated in good, 
large type in every notice, circular, letter 
and advertisement inviting the investor 
to’ purchase. Compliance with this re- 
quirement should also be obligatory, and 
not something which the investor could 
waive. For the whole public is interested 
in putting an end to the bankers’ exac- 
tions. England undertook, years ago, 
to protect its investors against the wiles 
of promoters, by requiring a somewhat 
similar disclosure; but the British Act 
failed, in large part, of its purpose, partly 
because under it the statement of facts 
was filed only with a public official, and 
partly because the investor could waive 
the provision. Ant the British Statute 
has now been changed in the latter respect. 


Disclose Syndicate Particulars 


HE required publicity should also 
include a disclosure of all partici- 
pants in an underwriting. It is a common 
incident of underwriting that no member 
of the syndicate will sell at less than the 
syndicate price for a definite period, unless 
the syndicate is sooner dissolved. In 
other words, the bankers make, by agree- 
ment, an artificial price. The agree- 
ment is probably illegal under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. This price main- 
tenance however, not necessarily 
objectionable. It may be entirely con- 
sistent with the general welfare if the 
facts are made known. But disclosure 
should include a list of those participat- 
ing in the underwriting so that the public 
may not be misled. The investor should 
know whether his advisor is disinterested. 
Not long ago a member of a leading 
banking house was undertaking to justify 
a commission taken by his firm for float- 
ing a now favorite preferred stock of a 
manufacturing concern. The bankers 
took for their services $250,000 in cash, 
besides one third of the common stock, 
amounting to about $2,000,000. “Of 
course,” he said, “that would have been 
too much if we could have kept it all for 
ourselves; but we couldn’t. We had to 
divide up a large part. There were fifty- 
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seven participants. Why, we had even 
to give $10,000 of stock to (nam- 
ing the president of a leading bank in the 
city where the business was located). 
He might some day have been asked what 
he thought of the stock. If he had 
shrugged his shoulders and said he didn’t 
know, we might have lost many a cus- 
tomer for the stock. We had to give 
him $10,000 of the stock to teach him 
not to shrug his shoulders.” 

Think of the effectiveness with prac- 
tical Americans of a statement like this: 


A. B. & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


WE have today secured substan- 

tial control of the successful 
machinery business heretofore con- 
ducted by at -, Illinois, 





The subject to be discussed in the next issue is ‘‘Where the Banker is Superfluous’ 


which has been incorporated under 
the name of the Excelsior Manu- 
facturing Company with a capital 
of $10,000,000, of which $5,000,000 
is Preferred and $5,000,000 Common. 

As we have a large clientele of 
confiding customers, we were able 
to secure from the owners an agree- 
ment for marketing the Preferred 
stock—we to fix a price which shall 
net them in cash $95 a share. 

We offer this excellent stock to 
you at $100.75 per share. Our own 
commission or profit will be only a 
little over $5.00 per share, or say, 
$250,000 cash, besides $1,000,000 of 
the Common stock, which we re- 
ceived as a bonus. This cash and 
stock commission we are to divide in 
various proportions with the follow- 
ing participants in the syndicate: 


C. D. & Co., New York 
E. F. & Co., Boston 
G. H. & Co., Boston 
I. K. & Co., New York. 
Were notices 


such common, 


only 
reasonable compensation would ordinarily 


be taken; and the investment bankers 
would “‘be worthy of their hire.” 

For marketing the preferred stock as, in 
the case of Excelsior Manufacturing Co. 
referred to above, the investment banker 
was doubtless essential, and as middle- 
man he performed a useful service. But 
he used his strong position to make an 
excessive charge. There are, however, 
many cases where the banker’s services 
can be altogether dispensed with; and 
where that is possible he should be elim- 
inated, not only for economy’s sake, but 
to break up financial concentration. 


> 


The Friendship of Boy and Girl 


By ELIZABETH KING-MAURER 


Y friend Wayne is a young busi- 
ness man. The other day he 
came in with a disgusted expres- 

sion on his face. 

**T’ve been fishing,”’ said he. 

“Judging from your long face, you 
didn’t catch any,” said I. 

“Mostly thoughts on life,” he replied 
soberly. ‘‘Now that I have the hobby, 
all the girls in the office are suddenly fas- 
cinated with fishing.” 

“That's fine,” said I. “I’m glad to 
see girls have a genuine interest in out-of- 
door sports.” 

*That’s just the trouble. You mustn’t 
laugh at my lack of modesty, but their 
interest is in me, or rather in somewhere 
to go and some one to take them there. 
I tried it. I asked the most enthusiastic 
one. She accepted with great alacrity. 
I had to provide her tackle, bait her hook, 
help her over logs, carry her coat, and 
what not. Then she chattered so she 
seared all the fish away. When I told 
her so, she grew angry and pouted till I 
had to try the approved masculine arts 
to keep her from the sulks. No more girl 
pals for me.” 

Helen came to me _ dejected. She 
flung off her kodak, tossed her hat to the 
other side of the room, and swung her 
feet disconsolately. 

“Out with it,” said I. 

“Oh, it’s such a queer world. Why 
can’t a boy be just a chum, and not a 
silly love-maker?”’ 

**T dare say there are plenty who can,” 
and I thought of Wayne. 

“Td like to find one and put him in a 
glass case. There I go kodaking with 
Mr. Goodwin; he has to stop and buy 
me candy, and the way he offered it to 
me showed he considered it one of the 
regular female baits. I took two pieces 
gingerly and he had to carry the box 
all the way. I could see it piqued him 
that I didn’t jump at the candy. Then 
I jolly soon found he wasn’t looking 
for anything to photograph. When we 
got to beautiful trees and nice little lanes 
where I wanted to try my skill, he up and 
got sentimental. And then when I got 
disagreeable and told him plainly that I 
was out for snapshots and not for any 
other game, he only became more persist- 
ent in his stupid jollying. In _ other 
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words, he thought my resistance was part 
of the little managing game that females 
are always supposed to play. I loathe 
him. Tl kodak alone after this.” 


O here were Helen and Wayne, un- 

fortunately not living in the same 
town, each longing for a fine friendship 
with one of the opposite sex and each 
unable to find it. 

The Helens are partly to blame, and 
the Waynes are partly to blame; but 
mostly to be censured are you and I, 
society, mothers, fathers, older sisters 
and brothers, teachers and writers of 
boys’ and girls’ books. There are 
many full-fledged Helens and Waynes in 
America, and very many more incipient 
ones. 

Why do they find frank and joyous 
comradeship with the other sex so difficult 
and so rare? 

First, comes sex consciousness. Is it 
rare, even now, that children grow up 
without being teased about one an- 
other? I have seen supposedly intelli- 
gent adults tease little boys and girls of 
three and four years about their sweet- 
hearts and beaus. I have heard a college 
Professor (his subject was not psychol- 
ogy!) tease an eight-year-old girl about 


marrying. The mischief starts right 
there in childhood. Children of four 


cannot play together without being re- 
minded of differentiations in the function 
of two human beings which should not 
affect them for at least a dozen years. 


HEN there are sex manners. It is 

quite true that a little boy should be 
polite to a little girl, but what sort of 
politeness is needed that he should not 
also apply to his boy comrades? The 
little girl and the little boy are very 
early impressed with the girl’s being 
weak and delicate. He mustn’t romp 
and play roughly with her. So his real 
self is stifled till he gets among his boy 
playmates. The girl is already a different 
order of being. Very early he is taught 
the same sort of manners to her as to 
his feeble grandmother, and the more 
thoroughly he is imbued with the necessity 
of treating her as he treats his grand- 
mother, the more nearly alike is his 
opinion of the two. 





She, on the other hand, is even nowa- 
days, decked out in ribbons and starched 
clothes, in dresses in which she cannot 
turn somersaults nor do anything else a 
real, live little girl should want to do. 
She is still taught that it is not lady-like 
to run fast and to play heartily; and, 
above all, are boys’ games, that is, 
games that take intelligence, skill and 
physical strength and control, sternly 
tabooed. 

So the little boy early becomes con- 
scious of his superior strength and skill. 
Of course he generalizes, as do his elders, 
and all boys are superior in every way to 
all girls. And the little girl becomes con- 
scious of her clothes and her lady-like 
manners; so a gulf already separates 
these two young humans. This early- 
arrived sex consciousness remains all 
through the early school-days and with 
each year increases. 


wo and gifts, a stick of candy, a 
4‘ rosy apple, a tender valentine pass be- 
tween two playmates; they are desper- 
ately in love. Romance will not perish 
from our hearts. Sickly sentimentalism 
may die a lingering death, the sooner the 
better. But with hearty comradeship and 
spontaneous friendship of boy and girl, 
there is at last a chance of real romance. 
That the two, especially the girl, will not 
dwell on it so long and so secretly will 
make it only the more healthy, beautiful 
and genuine when it comes. 

The high school boy and girl have 
always presented the problem of the 
adolescent. Helping the boy out toward 
humanness, toward his rightful place in 
the world, has always been considered 
worth while. Virile books are written 
and able magazines edited for him; 
games are designed to bring out all his 
growing powers. Hunting, fishing, out- 
door sports in general, kodaking, build- 
ing, gardening, and caring for pets have 
all been considered his natural rights. 
All countries of the world, all creatures of 
the animal kingdom have been described 
in fascinating boys’ books, that his mind 
may be trained, his imagination stimu- 
lated, and his troublesome physical self 
forgotten. There is every good influ- 
ence to take him away from sex con- 
sciousness. 
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What has the _ adolescent girl ? 
Recently, very recently indeed, there 
have been girls’ books of games in 
which sports needing intelligence and 
physical strength are described. But she 
is fed by all writers on love-stories. In 
the girls’ columns are always instructions 
in formal manners — fancy boys stand- 


** She, on the other hand, is even nowadays, decked out in ribbons and starched clothes’ 


ing that sort of thing! They are told 
what they may and what they may not 
permit boys to do, as if boys were some 
strange, wild and dangerous species of 
Fiji Island savage. Innumerable sug- 
gestions are also offered on how to enter- 
tain “company” and especially on how 
to adorn their valuable persons, While 
the boy is sex conscious, he is usually 
only casually so; he is first of all a 
citizen of the world which he sets out 
to conquer. Whereas, the girl, until 
very recently and sometimes even to- 
day, is thoroughly impressed with the 


idea that she is only a female with a sible comrade or a much-desired chum, 


Manifest Destiny. 


HERE has, let us rejoice, gradually 
come achange. Any number of girls, 
from high school on, resent being for- 
ever fastened to a set destiny. They 
are earning their way through college and 


' 





university, and, against great odds and 
many handicaps, they are forging ahead 
in all manner of professions. They are 
striving to be human beings, just as are 
their brothers, and are aiming to take 
whatever place in the world their talents 
warrant. 

Were Helen and Wayne to meet in col- 
lege, so great is the force of mental atti- 
tude and common prejudice, it is quite 
possible that they would not become 
friends at once; perhaps not at all. Each 
one would distrust the other. Each one 
would act, not as if the other were a pos- 


but as if he were a self-conscious member 
of the opposite sex who expected the con- 
ventional old-fashioned attitude. So 
each would do the other wrong. Very 
many times have the genuine Helens 
and the genuine Waynes come _ to 
me; high school girls and boys, univer- 


> 


sity students, women and men already 
launched into the professional or business 
world, always with a yearning for friend- 
ship, yet always with a complaint as to 
its rarity. 

As so many young women are now en- 
tering the professions or the business 
world, it happens more and more fre- 
quently that Helen and Wayne will work 
together on a human basis. They may 
be in the same library, or teach in the 
same school, or work in the same office. 
They may act in the same play or take 
the same concert tour. The more quickly 
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any artificial conventions are broken down 
and the two can meet in honest, sincere 
friendship, the solider, more sensible, the 
higher, more spiritual will become the ulti- 
mate relation between man and woman. 
There are, unfortunately, altogether 
too many girls who look to men as 
bringers of American beauties, of theater 
tickets, of chocolate creams and, ulti- 
mately, of diamond rings. They measure 
the man’s worth by the amount he brings. 
There are also, unfortunately, alto- 
gether too many young men who want 
the companionship of young women as 
they want vaudeville, or comic opera. 
They want pretty dresses, sweet smiles, 
clever ‘‘jolly.”” Above all they want to 
be adored and looked up to; they want 
their vanity tickled. They marry, often 
late in life, sweet girl graduates in pale 
blue, who assuredly will never come 
within hailing distance of being the equal 
of their high and mighty lords and mas- 
ters. Said lords and masters are willing 
to pay in the approved commodities— 
candy, flowers, invitations—for it 
strengthens their self-conceit. 


HE more genuine interests Helen has 
in life, the easier for her to make real 
friends among men. For one of the fre- 
quent reasons men give for not treating 
girls as friends is that the girls are not in- 
terested in anything that they are; that 
their interests, like the young woman who 
went fishing, are merely adventitious. 
So they soon give up trying to find any real 
basis of friendship. If Helen is in earnest 
about kodaking and genuinely admires 
good pictures and criticises the poor ones 
of the men who also kodak, she will find 
that they soon treat her respectfully. 

When Helen goes to college, she is 
quite likely to find that many of the best 
men students are earning their way. 
Helen has quite as much money as they; 
she may have much more. Suppose she 
meets Fred, who rows as well as she does 
herself. By foolish convention, he is not 
only supposed to ask her to go rowing, 
but to pay for the boat. So he does not 
ask her often. 

Perhaps Charles loves the theater, as 
does Gertrude. While he has money 
enough to go in a modest seat alone, 
he notices that the men who invite 
girls sit downstairs in expensive seats; 
that they visit a Palace of Sweets after- 
ward, and that their “girls” wear flowers. 
If Gertrude could go to Charles and tell 
him there is no one else with whom she 
would like so well to go to see Ibsen and 


propose a Dutch treat, students’ rates, 
he will gladly accept, if he be fitted for 
real friendship. 

The initiative must come from the girls, 
despite the fact that that prerogative 
was supposed to belong solely to the 
masculine half of creation. He may feel 
in his heart that, inasmuch as she has as 
much money or is earning as much as he, 
that there is a certain unfairness in his 
having to pay all, and in being scorned, 
too, if he is not generously frequent 
enough in his invitations. He is right. 
But he cannot suggest the change. 
Rather than do so, he keeps away and 
many good times are lost on both sides. 


S I was on my way across the ocean 
to study in Rome, I met a young man 
who, by chance, was going to the same 
school. When the boat stopped at Gib- 
raitar, we went together to see the town. 
He graciously gave all the numerous 
necessary tips. It set me thinking. I 
knew that I had quite as much money as 
he. Furthermore, I saw that we were 
becoming good friends; we certainly had 
a great many interests in common. So 
the next time we went out together, I 
secretly kept account of what he paid out. 
Then in the evening, I gently explained 
my viewpoint. 

“We could enjoy so many things to- 
gether, Mr. X,” I said, “but there 
is always that tipping. I am sure we 
want to be good friends, but it is not 
worth your while to have it cost you so 
many liras every time. Now you 
spent four liras today. Two of them are 
coming back to you. You must let me 
pay half, each time; then we can go to- 
gether at any time we wish.” He saw 
the reasonableness of it and acquiesced. 
So we went to museums, theaters, operas, 
always good friends. Back home was his 
sweetheart waiting for him. He joyfully 
told me of her, as if I had been a good 
sister of his. I felt it as a delicate com- 
pliment. So we had many beautiful days 
as only two people can in such a wonder- 
ful city as Rome. But had I not put 
our friendship at once on what I may 
term a non-paying basis, very few of our 
good times would have been possible. 

Because women are now coming nearer 
and nearer to economic independence, 
their financial relations to men ought 
accordingly to change. As they ought 
now to do their half, it is they who 
must tactfully suggest the change. As 
this equality of responsibility and initia- 
tive is brought about, perhaps the greatest 


The Secret 


By WITTER BYNNER 


AKING women as they come, 


barrier against the friendship of young 
women and young men will be torn away. 
Friendship is now on a mercenary basis. 
A man is actually considered “small,” 
“mean,” if he does not “take a girl out.” 
Listen to young men when they mean 
what they say, and you will soon find 
out that instead of regarding it as a won- 
derful privilege and badge of manhood, 
that the sensible ones look upon this never- 
ending “cashing up” as a decided nui- 
sance. It is embarrassing to many, and 
just when they most need the friendship 
of women, during their early struggles 
toward finding themselves and toward 
making their career, they can least afford 
to pay for it. What some of them choose as 
substitutes is a dark question into which 
fond mammas and frivolous daughters 
would be unwilling to probe. 


OUNG men often avoid the asso- 
ciation of young women because 
they must leap too many fences of formal 
etiquette. Girls seem to stand that sort 
of instruction. They get it, at any rate, 
without end. Helen is always advised 
and admonished not to do this or that, 
not to permit any man to kiss her or to 
put his arm around her, all of which in- 
struction may be very wise, but it is curi- 
ous that Wayne, although he really needs 
the advice, never gets it. He is supposed 
to know how to behave and if he does not, 
no one seems to dare to offer any sugges- 
tions on conduct. When Helen and Wayne 
or Charles and Gertrude have their heads 
full of all manner of common interests, 
studies, sports, politics, modern questions, 
then they need very little of these eternal 
admonitions. A few sensible talks on the 
reasons why self-restraint in one’s emo- 
tional nature, especially during the ado- 
lescent period, is necessary, will give all 
those young people who are capable of 
having a right mental attitude the neces- 
sary impetus towards self-control. 

So there will come a new relationship 
between man and woman, spontaneous, 
unbuyable, without set rules of conduct 
or special duties or privileges according to 
sex; with equal initiative on both sides and 
with real interests in common. This new 
friendship will bring out the best of woman- 
hood and the best of manhood, for it is on 
the high spiritual plane of humanness. 

Should Helen and Wayne marry, they 
will find that this same beautiful friend- 
ship with its community of ideals and 
interests in the same world, is one of the 
very strong and fine foundation stones 
of a happy married life. 


I like them better as they go— 


That is what I used to say 
And smile to have it so. 


Liking women as they went, 


That was the way I wisely chose. ... 


Why I asked one not to go 
God only knows. 
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By EW? Sunn 


The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Tco~—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


IX 


Lemuel Tasteth the Fruits of Autowickedness 


ANY a martyr to Justice, they say, 
Shackled and pale to the gibbet has fared; 


Emmet, Sid Carton and Lady Jane Grey 


Walked to their dooms with their necks bent and bared. 


Sad folk were they, but not nearly so scared 
As Lemuel Bogg when, to face condemnation, 

He entered—the sport of the Buck’s Township Court— 
Charged with exceeding the speed limitation. 


LOW beat his heart like a dirge in his breast, 
‘Low dropped his beard on his bombazine vest. 
“Husband, bear up!” 
Mrs. Bogg thus consoled him, 
“It’s a dark, bitter cup, 
But y’ need it,” she told him. 
She nobly refrained, though just itching to scold him. 


MANY spectators who loafed on the benches, 
Hoboes and yokels and fresh country wenches, 

Greeted Lem’s bitter 
Plight with a titter. 

Bright blazed the bald spot on Lemuel’s head 

As he followed the path where the constable led, 

Up to the bar where The Law, rather fat, 

Paring his nails with a pocket-knife, sat. 


GEVERAL felons in motor attire, 
- Hardened, no doubt, by their former convictions, 
Fumbled crisp bills in their heedless desire 
To pay their way out and forget their afflictions. 
Lem looked in vain for the sinister traces 
Of criminal history writ on their faces; 
One of them, mentioned as “Mr. O’Connor,” 
Took it so light as to joke with “His Honor!” 
At last quaking Lem was dragged forth into view, 
“*Case forty-thousand-six-hundred-and-two!” 
Sing-sang the Bailiff—‘‘and that’s meaning you. 
Charged with offendin’ our legalized power 
By drivin’ through town fifty miles to the hour. ...” 
Close to the bar 
Faltered poor Lem, 
“Not in my car— 
I got one o° them 
That only goes twenty. . 
“Silence! That's plenty!” 
Thundered the Judge, 
“More o’ that fudge 
And [ll send you to jail, 
Refusing you bail. 
I suppose you'll say next that you think you 
know more 
*Bout the speed of your car than the Court 
does?” Before 
His wife could prevent him, poor Lem 
answered faint, 


“Tf it’s all the same to you, 
Guess mebbe I do— 
I've drove that durned car most a week, and you ain’t.” 
O what a frown 
Did Justice dart down 
As from His Honor there burst with a snort, 
“Send him to jail for contempt of the court!” 
The Constable eager to drag him to shame, 
His heart in the game, 
Advanced—evil dream! 
When suddenly, clear, 
A feminine scream 
Startled each ear; 


And, facing His Honor, stood Lemuel’s wife. 
‘Spare him, kind Judge, for I value his life, 
Though he’s gone kind o’ wheels 
Over automobeels 
And gittin’ some slack about comin’ to meals; 
Spare him from jail for the sake of his name— 
For me and my family can’t bear the shame. 
Though one o’ the Boggs was once rode on a rail, 
There never was one of ’em sentenced to jail; 
And think of the shock 
That the prisoner’s dock 
Would give to my son-in-law, Percival Brown, 
Of very fine family livin’ in town. 
And think of Katury—Yer Honor, you oughter 
Spare Mr. Boggs for the sake of his daughter 
Who never could face 
The awful disgrace 
Of court house publicity come to her 
PACES c6 5” 
But the Court, merely sneering, “‘What’s 
next on the docket?” 
The voice of the Bailiff uprose like a rocket, 
“Case forty - thousand - six - hundred - and - 
three—”’ 
And out of the gloom, 
Into the room, 
Happy and prankish and jolly to see, 
Strode Daughter Katurah and Percival B., 
Case forty - thousand - six - hundred - and - 
three! 
Mother cried, “Daughter!” 
Daughter cried, “‘Ma!”’ 
Ma sobbed, “ You oughter 
Do something for Pa— 
He’s total disgraced—we’re arrested, 
we be!” 
Katurah smiled lightly 
And chirrupped quite brightly, 
“Arrested? What fun! So are we!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“There was something in that nervous, eager walk that seemed to speak ill for Pere Michel’s household.” 





The Eye of a Needle 


By MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


RE he Is, the le SSe d man. 
‘ } I 
A blessed man, Zeph vrine, 


and a blessed sermon. I could 
see the fires of hell playing round old 
Dunoir’s head.” 

‘*He is one of the holy saints, already. 
It is but to shut one’s eyes, and voild, 
there he is with wings and a crown, look- 
ing as natural as life.” 

**Tais-toit, Adolphe. Wipe thy nose, 
misérable. M/’sieur le curé comes.” 

** B’soir, b’soir, mon pere.” 

“The blessing of God be upon you, my 
children. Bon soir, Madame. Bon soir, 
Ma’amselle Zephyrine.” 

Pére Michel, as usual, shot past his 
waiting flock with a long stride, his rusty 
soutane flapping round his heels. At the 
corner under the great willow by Dunoir’s 
house he stopped and wiped his face upon 
a blue checked handkerchief. ‘‘Holy 
saints,” groaned Pére Michel, “‘they do 
not know that they are asking the blessing 
of a miser.” 

At the smithy Telephore and Tante 
Amélie’s Apollon were waiting, hat in 
hand. Pére Michel hurried past them 
with a few muttered words, though Tele- 
phore had a small sunflower in his button- 
hole, and Tante Amélie’s Apollon was evi- 
dently filled to the brim with news. “They 
do not know,” sighed Pére Michel, “that 
they offer confidence to an accursed miser.”” 

At the bridge a child was waiting shyly 
with a bunch of white waterlilies. 
M’sieur le curé laid his hand on the smooth 
black head, and hurried on faster than 
ever. There was something in that nerv- 
ous, eager walk that seemed to speak ill 
for Pére Michel’s household. At the 
height of the windy road he paused and 
wiped his face again, and looked out and 
over the valley below, with the white 
houses and the narrow fields dreaming in 
the twilight. “Holy Virgin,” cried Pére 
Michel, flapping the poor lilies violently 
up and down, “they do not know, they 
do not know, that they offer flowers to 
Achan!” He fairly ran into his own gate. 

With the sorrows of a whole parish in 
one’s heart it is difficult to bea miser. Pére 
Michel felt that he had achieved the diffi- 
cult. He was hoarding to buy a crucifix. 

There was a place, and even a nail, 
waiting for it beneath his single shelf of 


Illustrated by William J. Glackens 


battered books,—on the sunny wall facing 
the window, where the shadows of wild 
grape leaves danced all day in the pleas- 
ant river winds. But the crucifix still 
stood, as it had for months, in Monsieur 
Dunoir’s window among the dusty rosaries 
and the chipped china saints. It had been 
made by some old French iron-worker; the 
cross was of interwoven thorn, and the 
face of the Christ was touched with a 
strange rigid beauty. Perhaps Monsieur 
Dunoir was right in valuing it so highly. 
As he said above his brandy, ““Who knows 
that this blessed cross was not used by 
one of the holy martyrs who preached 
long ago to the assassinating Iroquois? 
I have never seen so fine a one, I. And 
the price is ten dollars.” 


EN DOLLARS—As well have said a 
hundred, with the care of three vil- 
lages in one pair of old hands. And what 
would they have said,—Trois Maisons, 
Terminais, and St. Xavier de Killarney,— 
if they had known them for the hands of a 
miser? Pére Michel might revenge him- 
self innocently on Monsieur Dunoir by 
preaching on two Sundays out of four on 
the sin of intemperance in general and the 
use of brandies in particular. But the 
price of the iron cross would not be re- 
duced thereby. And Pére Michel might 
not revenge himself on his own soul. 
When he recited the Eight Beatitudes, 
the Seven Deadly Sins, and the Three 
Evangelical Counsels, he sighed over the 
poor in spirit, trembled at Covetousness, 
and blushed for Voluntary Poverty. 

Pére Michel was no longer voluntarily 
poor. He had a hoard. 

**Accursed hoard,” cried Pére Michel, 
as he hurried into his own gate. Little 
Mére Linot, his housekeeper, met him at 
the door, dropped a courtesy, took the 
lilies from his hand and the hat from his 
head, brushed the dust from his soutane, 
and swept him into his study,—all in one 
movement, as it were. “There is a 
savoury omelette for supper,” she said 
benevolently, and shut the door. Poor 
Mére Linot. She thought his reverence 
would be at his prayers. But his rev- 


erence, with a guilty face, had taken a 
little bag from his cupboard and was 
counting the contents. 





**Accursed poverty,” said his reverence 
defiantly. 


T was so thin, that bag. It held three 
or four soiled bills, a silver dollar of 
the United States, and a ten-frane piece 
with a hole in it, fondly supposed by 
Pére Michel to be of inestimable value,— 
hélas, without the hole. 

Only that day Pére Michel had seen a 
stranger looking in at Dunoir’s window. 
The sight had put him in a fever. 

*“What is one to do?” he sighed fret- 
fully, as he weighed the bag in his lean 
brown fingers. ‘‘Money comes in at the 
door like a snail and flies out of the window 
like a grasshopper. The parish is full of 
gaping mouths and grasping hands,— 
God forgive me. First there is poor 
Flore’s baby, and no robe for the chris- 
tening, and holy saints, if Monsignor 
had known!—Then there was Telephore 
and his affair, and then the sickness of 
Emile. A good man, Emile. And Flore 
wept for a little lace—But there shall be 
no more of it. I will give no more to 
these ingrates.” 

When Mere Linot came in with the 
omelette, Pére Michel was gazing at the 
blank wall under the books. He gazed 
so hard that it seemed that the thorny 
cross and the face of the Christ grew slowly 
out of the shadows. But there were only 
shadows, and the cross was still in M’sieur 
Dunoir’s window. 

Unless someone had bought it—— 

**“Malediction,” said Pére Michel, so 
suddenly that Mére Linot all but dropped 
the omelette, “there shall be no more of 
it. I will give no more.” Mére Linot 
went out in a hurry and reported to An- 
toine that his reverence would give no 
more rope in the matter of the brandies, 
and that old Dunoir might now proceed 
to hang himself. 


PERE MICHEL ate his supper. Out- 

side, in the narrow garden, the red 
phlox and the hollyhocks were in bloom; 
tobacco flowers shone in the night like 
stars, and great moths passed driftingly 
across the beam of light from his rever- 
ence’s lamp. The crickets whirred in the 
long, sun-scented grass, and the bull- 
frogs croaked in the pool below the bridge. 
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A cow moved far down the road, and it 
was so dewily still that Pére Michel could 
hear her tearing at the clover between the 
muffled tinkles of her bell. It was an 
hour that had been used to bring him 
peace. 


HE good folk going to bed in little 
Terminais down by the river saw the 
beam of thelamp. “That is the good man 
still at his prayers and his sermons,”’ said 
they. But Pére Michel was not praying. 
He was feverishly calculating how soon, 
if he gave away 


““Who are you? What do you here so 
late?”’ 

There was no answer. The eyes were 
like the eyes of some dazed animal, 
and there was such wild dread in them 
that Pére Michel straightway forgot 
his own. 

*“What hast thou, my son?” 

**M’sieur,’’—the words came slowly, as 
from one unused to speech,—‘‘ M’sieur, I 
would—speak with you.” 

“Do you know me, my son? I do not 
know vou. Or I have forgotten.” 


*“Mon pére,’’—the title came, as it were, 
unwillingly,—‘“‘mon pére, I cannot eat 
nor rest. And perhaps you have not 
heard. J’suis incrédule i 

“T heard. Speak then, my child,” 
said Pére Michel placidly, and sat down 
in his old chair. 

The lad stared at him, leaning against 
the wall. He seemed to be urged on by 
some overwhelming need, held back by 
some great terror. His breath shook him 
as he stood, as though he were running, 
and he moved his lips again and again 

before he spoke. 








no more, the 
hoard in the bag 
might increase 
to ten dollars. 

A faint rustle 
under the win- 
dow, at last 
made him clap 
the bag intothe 
table drawer 
and start to his 
feet. The house 
had long been 
still, and only 
here and there 
a light burned 
in the little 
white houses of 
Trois Maisons, 
Terminais, and 
St. Xavier de 
Killarney. Pére 
Michel was 
used to strange 
visitors at 
strange hours, 
—rumor had it 
that the Evil 
One had ap- 
peared to him 
one midnight 
and had asked 
for some plug- 
tobacco,— and 
with his treas- 
ure in heaven, 
he had _ feared 
no man. Now 
that he was lay- 
ing up treasure 
on earth in a 
little brown 
bag, he feared 





robbers. The 
rustle came 
again. 


“Tt may be 
an assassin,” 
murmured Pére 
Michel, “‘come 














The words 
seemed to be 
wrenched from 
him, so that he 
spoke against 
his will, and yet 
with a passion- 
ate eagerness. 

“My father 
ean 
*“Go on, my 
son.” 

““My father, 
I have killed a 
man 5 

The little 
room was very 
still. A moth 
drifted in at the 
open window, 
and settled on 
the curtain like 
a white flower. 
Pere Michel 
did not look up. 
He was an un- 
learned, simple 
old man, but 
for forty years 
he had known 
the souls of 
men and wo- 
men. That lit- 
tle room had 
heard many a 
strange confes- 
sion. 

“Go on, my 
son.” 


et the lad 
leaning 
against the 
wall, his head 
a blot of black 
and white in 
the shadows 
where the cru- 
cifix would 
hang, only said 
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to steal my . ‘ again, “I have 
hoard.” He ~S ~ killed a man, 
looked round ko m’sieur.” He 
for a weapon, es seemed to 

waver to and 





but there was 
nothing save 
the fork with 
which he had eaten his omelette. It was 
a long steel fork; he thrust it up the sleeve 
of his soutane and went boldly to the win- 
dow. “Qui va?” he cried sternly, and 
thrust out his head among the drifting 
moths, the dew and the perfume of the 
summer night. “Qui va?” 


YOUNG man was leaning against 

the wall within reach of his hand. 
The light shone on a face new to him, yet 
forever unforgettable,—a wild dark face, 
with eyes that gleamed in the shadow like 
the eyes of a trapped deer, and torn black 
hair wet with dew. The whole of him 
showed drenched and torn as if with heavy 
storms. Yet all the night was peace. 


“Little Mére Linot, his housekeeper, met him at the door, dropped a courtesy, took the lilies 


from his hand and the hat from his head 


“M’sieur, you do not know me. I 
saw you today—for the first time.” 

**At mass?” 

““M’sieur, no. I am an unbeliever.”’ 

*“Come in, my son.” 

The lad hesitated, came forward slowly, 
and climbed, slowly as an old man, 
through the low window. All the ragged 
length of him suggested strength, yet he 
moved as an old man moves under a 
heavy weight. Pére Michel had seen 
that look before. 

“There is a chair, and food and drink. 
Sit down and eat, and speak when thou 
art ready.” 

The wild eyes shifted from the lamp to 
the old man’s face, and stayed there. 


fro like a flame 
in the wind. 
“In malice or in anger?” 

“T struck in rage before I knew, but I 
hated him, and hate still. I had no 
thought to kill him, and I hate him, but 
I cannot rest. No one will find me or 
know where I have fled, but I cannot 
rest.” 

**No, my son, I know.” 

“T ran away at once. I have been in 
the forests for days.” He stretched out 
his hand to the light of the lamp as to a 
fire, and shivered as with cold. “I can- 
not rest. I have been running all the 
time, I think. And I have been alone. 
If that one came near me I would strike 
him again, but I would rather he came 
than that I should be alone with the trees 
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and the night. 
I had fear. 
me——”’ 

“Yes, I know. 
you.” 

“But I do not believe. I came to you 
as a man, m’sieur, not as a priest. I 
have no God.” 

“But God has you.” 

“T donot know. All these days I have 
been alone. I might not speak to a man, 
nor see a man’s face. Only the trees and 
the unsleeping nights and the wind in the 
nights. When I thought of—that one 
I was glad that he was dead, yet all 
night I wept. When I stooped to drink, 
I saw his face in the water with the look 
it wore when I struck, yet I cannot strike 
him now. I thought, if I do not speak of 
it, I shall go mad. But I do not know 


I had no sorrow, but 
It was as if one followed 


Le Bon Dieu followed 
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“I can only speak: as 


why. Then I came to this place where 
no one knew me, and I was afraid when 
I saw faces again, afraid that I should 
speak of it against my will,—afraid that 
I should see the men running to take me, 
and the women shrinking away, and the 
little children staring ’ 





HE room was very quiet again, quiet 
as it had been when it held only the 
yellow lamplight and the scent of tobacco 
flowers. Now, suddenly as the fall of a 
dream, it held hate, terror, despair. The 
white moth still clung to the shabby cur- 
tain, fluttering likea flower asitswayed. A 
great beetle droned round the lamp, struck 
the hot shade, and fell. Pére Michel lifted 
it gently and laid it on the cool leaves out- 
side the window. Then he went to the 
lad and looked him keenly in the face. 
“Why did you come to me?” 
“M’sieur, I do not know. 
the first face I did not fear. 
you would help me——” 


Yours was 
I thought 


“To find rest?” 
*“TI—I think so, m’sieur. 


” 


To—escape 


Again there was silence. Pére Michel 
drew a long breath like a sigh. 

“My son, you do not believe. There- 
fore I cannot lay my word upon you 
nor take any promise from you. I do 
not even know your name, and do 
not ask to know it. I can only speak 
as an old man who has seen much sin 
and much sorrow born of sin. I will 
help you i 

A flash seemed to pass over the dark 
face before him. 

“T will help you,” went on Pére 
Michel, very gently,—‘‘to go back.” 

The soft air seemed to take his words 
and whisper them. There was no sound 
in the room but the sound of the shabby 





Shame and sudden splendid pride 
touched the shabby old priest. And he 
turned to the table. “My son, I will 
help as my Master helped,—with all I 
have.” 


E took out the little brown bag and 
emptied the soiled bills and the 
silver dollar and the little gold piece into 
the hand that had shed the blood of man. 
And as he did so the lad began to sob. 
He bent above the old man’s fingers and 
his tears fellon them. “You ask nothing, 
mon pére, and give all. Perhaps Le Bon 
Dieu is like that. Perhaps es 
Pére Michel could not speak, but he 
laid his hand upon the rough hair. Pres- 
ently the lad got to his feet, thrust the 
money into his belt, and stumbled to the 
door. He did not look back. He was 
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an old man who has seen much sin and much sorrow born of sin” 


curtain swinging, and the whirring of the 
crickets outside. 

““My God,” whispered the unbeliever 
stupidly,—‘‘to go back———-””__ Hee stared 
at the old man, and suddenly hid his wild 
face in his hands. Without a movement, 
Pére Michel waited. 

When the face lifted, it was changed. 
“That is it,” he said with a child’s sim- 
plicity, “that is it. I do not understand, 
but, nom d’un nom, if I go back, I shall 
rest. I did not think of it.” He spoke 
with the sudden blank acquiescence of a 
tired child. “I will go back and rest. It 
will be good to rest, even in prison. But 
I am weak from running in the forests, 
and I have no food or money. M’sieur, 
will you help me?”’ 

For one moment a cold thought laid 
hold on Pére Michel’s heart and he 
hesitated. 

“You know nothing of me, my father, 
save that I am a black sinner. But you 
will help me?” 





crying as a child cries, and Pére Michel 
could hear his sobs dying out in the dis- 
tance and the dark. 

Again it was still and sweet in the 
shabby room, and the sin and tragedy 
that for a little while had filled it were 
already no more than a memory and 
a dream. 

Pére Michel was down on his knees, 
praying that a soul might be led into the 
way of peace. And for himself—— 

He looked at the empty wall, and it 
seemed for a moment that the cross hung 
there, and that the iron thorns blossomed, 
and the face of the Christ smiled. But 
it was only a shadow. 

“How hardly,” he sighed, looking at 
the empty brown bag, and remember- 
ing that moment of hesitation, “how 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the 
Kingdom.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Pére Michel, 
humbly bowing his gray head, “with 
God are all things possible.” 











ETHEL BARRYMORE IN “TANTE” 


By James MontTGoMERY FLAGG 








1. Good Work by Ethel 


Barrymore 


THEL BARRYMORE began her 
stage career when she was very 
young, and, aided by her personal 
charms and the theatrical fame of her 
family, gained immediate popularity. 
She has not been satisfied to rely on 
that, but has sought parts to test her 
powers, has worked hard, and has im- 
proved immeasurably her grasp and her 
technique. Her work in “Tante”’ is much 
the best I have seen her do. The char- 
acter is found sometimes in life, often upon 
the stage; it appeals naturally both to the 
dramatic artist and to the public. When 
it is found in life, it is often in persons 
endowed with talent of the kind that ex- 
presses the thoughts of other persons; the 
more ‘creative talent is less likely to have 
vanity, selfishness and waywardness. 


[X the play, “Tante” is mitigated some- 

what from the character as it is drawn 
by Mrs. Sedgwick in the novel, and the 
mitigation probably makes it somewhat 
more representative of life. Mr. Haddon 
Chambers is an adept at dialogue, skilful 
in selecting parts of a story that will make 
a play, and, in this case, happy in in- 
venting an ending which, without in any 
way contradicting the story, enables us 
to feel the side of the spoiled artist which, 
after all, sets her aside from others. Some 
of us are tempted at times to speak of the 
decay of the stage. As an obvious fact, 
the stage is not decaying but is becoming 
more interesting, both in the worth of the 
plays produced, and in the level of the 
acting. Nobody in “Tante” acts badly, 
whereas in Frohman productions of ten 
years ago, the usual rule was for the ma- 
jority of the actors in any one piece to 
be wholly futile. There is not a part 
in “ante” which is not taken efficiently. 
Of course it is a play for a star, and, 
therefore, it centers about the part taken 
by Miss Barrymore. The famous pianist, 
living on flattery, witty, penetrating, full 
of social gifts, is depicted by her in the 
various phases of the character with 
entire sureness. It is a portrait with 


Popularity In Drama 


which the actress may well be satisfied. 
The various personages in the play, as 
well as the play itself, are suggestive, 
stimulating, worth an evening. The soul 
needs confession, and in going on to the 
next play treated this week, I feel com- 
pelled to confess that my democracy is not 
sufficiently complete to feel that an even- 
ing is fairly spent at many of the dramas 
most satisfactory to my countrymen. 


2. A Popular Play 


EATS are being sold, I am credibly in- 

formed, to “Potash and Perlmutter” 
sixteen weeks in advance; certainly on 
the night when I observed that work of 
art, there was not a seat vacant in the 
house, and there-was not a moment when 
nineteen out of twenty persons in the 
audience did not seem in the very abyss of 
bliss. Most of the time it was pure joy, 
joy composed of sympathetic, admiring 
amusement. Every syllable that fell 
from the lips of the comedians seemed to 
the audience wit compared with which 
the best of Falstaff would be dull. This 
riot of humor was broken by pathos, and 
suspense, and virtuous sacrifices, just 
often enough to form a contrast, so that 
the whole emotional gamut could be 
played upon, without, however, requiring 
any effort of attention, or any real stirring 
of the graver feelings. It is a happily 
concocted dish, with sheer amusement 
for the substance, and slight ingredients 
of trouble for the flavoring. It was not 
difficult to realize with one’s imagination 
why the great American people were 
having such a marvelous joy-ride. It is 
not difficult, indeed, to believe that our 
democracy can seldom give its amplest 
material rewards to the highest expres- 
sion of the human spirit (why should 
it?) but rather to the greatest common 
denominator; to those expressions which 
are standardized; which get at the 
average, and reflect the average back 
to itself. As soon as you put in any- 
thing exceptional, at all out of the reach 
of the nineteen out of twenty, you de- 
crease your audience. You may please 
one out of twenty keenly, but the only 





possible way to please twenty out of 
twenty is to put in something which has 
a general human appeal and also to 
keep everything out which is not within 
the reach of all. 

“Potash and Perlmutter” is almost 
exclusively concerned with money. The 
form of it is the German Jewish jocosity 
so well known through a multitude of 
performances. This humor is laid on a 
plot that tells of the troubles of some 
garment makers, and it is fair enough 
to say that while the characteristics of 
the kind of trades-people depicted are 
exhibited in a merely farcical way, they 
are exhibited with intimate knowledge, 
which is one of the reasons that the piece 
is so much liked by audiences no small 
part of whom are composed of people 
in similar lines of business. It is pleasant 
for a human being to see those things 
with which his life is filled reflected on 
the stage, if the reflection shows knowl- 
edge and also induces cheerfulness. 


STAGE which properly fulfilled its 

place in society would have a great 
many more plays of literary and ideal 
quality than we have now, plays giving the 
most creative thought of the most creative 
minds; but it would also have a large 
number of extremely welcome productions 
with no superiority of any kind, unless 
indeed the ability to turn out a production 
that supplies the popular demand is in 
itself a superiority. At any rate, the 
only rational censure of our stage is that 
it does not yet compare with many 
countries of Europe in plays and acting 
and producing which lead, even as col- 
leges, libraries, museums and symphony 
orchestras lead. It is not a censure of 
the stage that it feeds to a multitude what 
the multitude wants. Nobody will be 
found, probably, complaining of our most 
successful plays, of our most successful 
magazines, of our most successful articles 
of commerce, when we have brought about 
a civilization in which there are also sup- 
plied periodicals, books, plays and articles 
of commerce which satisfy the ablest and 
best trained minds. 


N. H. 


Madison Square 


By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


During the recent campaign for endowment of the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, an electric “clock”? on the Metropolitan Tower indicated the progress of the fund 


HE place now lieth still as sleep, 
Lulled by the mother-city’s croon. 
O’er many a dainty minaret, 


In silhouette, 
Pagan Diana seems to leap 
Across a ragged moon. 


Yet higher, there glimmers, pricked in light, 
A clock, whose hand—a flaming rod— 
For all men measures, hour by hour, 


From yon dark tower, 
What Mammon yieldeth of his right 
For quittance unto God. 


Around me, dim shrunk twisted forms, 








Face upward to the tearless stars, 
On benches coil, or overhang. 
The hour-bells clang. 


To throbbing motor-cars. 


Through bright arcades gay fashion swarms 
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a strange assortment of adventurers. 


A typical group of Villa’s followers guarding the Mexican end of the International bridge. 
These troops are well armed, but most of them are inexpert in the use of Maxim rifles 






They are half-clad negroes and peons with 


The Mexican Revolution 


The situation in Mexico today and the character of its leaders. 


By McGREGOR 


Some 


of the reasons why this peasant uprising has such devoted supporters 


MERICANS are accustomed tospeak 
of the Madero Revolution, the 
Orozco Revolution, the Huerta 

Revolution, the Carranza Revolution, 
while the Zapatistas hardly deserve the 
name of Revolutionists, considered to be 


merely roving companies of bandits 
with loot their aim, and murder their 


pastime. But to the Revolutionists 
themselves, the Revolution is one. They 
call it The Revolution. There are but 
two parties in Mexico: Friends of the 
Revolution, Enemies of the Revolution. 
Orozco is detested traitor to the 
Revolution, for having taken up arms 
against President Madero at the insti- 
gation of the Chihuahua City Cientificos. 
Zapata is honored as a patriot because he 
refused to make peace with Madero when 
the President had endeavored to har- 
monize all interests by appointing Cienti- 
fico leaders, enemies of the Revolution, 
as his Cabinet Ministers. Huerta is 
a traitor to the Revolution because it 
was in the culmination of a Cientifico 
plot against Madero that the President 
was deposed and assassinated, and when 
this plot was revealed, during the bom- 
bardment of Mexico City, Zapata sent 
word to Madero that he would march 
to his relief, a message that came too late. 
It is all very confusing. Yet Zapata, 
in his consistent course, is the key to the 
Mexican Revolution. 


as a 


H® is a Meztizo, half Spaniard, half 

Indian, illiterate but not uneducated, 
having the wit to surround himself with 
trained men, among whom an unknown 
school-teacher has become conspicuous. 
He comes from the mountainous State 
of Morelos, where, next to Chihuahua, 
the land problem has become most acute, 
and he is passionately determined to make 
no compromise with any one until this 
problem is solved for Morelos. Caesar 
had some experience with those he styled 
homines aspert et Montani. Zapata or- 
ganized his rough mountaineers before 
Madero landed in Mexico from his exile 
in the United States, and when Madero’s 
forces captured Juarez, Zapata was 
heading an army that was only six hours 
from Mexico City, and this menace from 
the South had perhaps as much to do 
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with the resignation of Diaz as the larger 
uprising in the Northern States. 

When de la Barra became Provisional 
President, Zapata offered to lay down his 
arms on the condition that no Federal 
troops should be sent to Morelos and that 
the people should be allowed to elect 
their own governor without the presence 
of Federal officials. This offer was 
declined and Huerta was sent to subdue 
Zapata, with indifferent success. He con- 
tinued to fight for the Revolution under 
Madero’s Administration, during its last 
days being the only one who kept alive 
the Revolutionary flame, though there 
was smouldering discontent all over 
Mexico, that the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion were in power at the capital. He 
has continued warfare under the 
Huerta régime, in spite of a wholesale 
massacre of his people, and with Morelos 
as a base has now extended his operations 
into the State of Mexico on the West and 
into Puebla on the East of the capital 
city, so that his forces now surround it 
In the meantime he has 
acknowledged allegiance to Carranza, 
as being a true friend of the Revolution. 


his 


on three sides. 


ARRANZA also, while personally loyal 

to Madero, had begun to despair 
of securing any permanent results from 
the Revolution when the came 
of Madero’s overthrow, accompanied by 
a telegram to all the governors of the 
Mexican States, demanding allegiance 
to the Huerta régime. Carranza de- 
clined to acknowledge the legality of the 
bloody proceedings at the capital city, 
which position has been declared the 
correct one by the President of the United 
States. Those who have been misled by 
the newspaper stories or have been biased 
by a certain provincial attitude of mind 
toward Latin-Americans generally and 
Mexicans in particular, are invited to 
consider the orderly progress of the Rev- 
olution, under Carranza’s leadership, 
which Madero began but did not com- 
plete. By the same token, Huerta is 
the successor of Porfirio Diaz, the same 
Cientifico politicians controlling the 
Huerta as controlled the Diaz régime. 
The Federal soldiers are the remnants 
of the old army of Diaz, supplemented 
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now by recruits impressed into service. 
The State militia, on the other hand, 
are Friends of the Revolution. Saltillo, 
the capital of Coahuila, of which Car- 
ranza was governor, duly elected by the 
people, was in the hands of a Federal 
garrison. Carranza left his capital 
with fifty men and sent word to the 
militia to rally to his standard. He had 
collected a militia force of 3,000 men for 
the war against Orozco. With the first 
300 that assembled, he attacked Saltillo, 
but was repulsed. He then retired to the 
Guadalupe Ranch, and there, largely 
through the good offices of R. V. Pes- 
queira, a member of the Mexican Con- 
gress, Carranza was brought into con- 
ference and correspondence with other 
Governors of States and with the mili- 
tary chiefs. These adopted the Plan of 
Guadalupe, repudiating the government 
under Huerta, executive, legislative and 


judicial, proclaiming Don Venustiano 
Carranza, Chief of the Revolutionist 


forces, then named ‘‘Constitutionalists,”’ 
granting him executive authority in the 
States that acknowledged the Govern- 
ment of Huerta, and executive power in 
the Nation upon the occupation of the 
City of Mexico, with authority to con- 
voke an election by the people, when he 
is to surrender the Presidency to the 
person elected. The land question is 
held in abeyance until the Revolution 
is successful, but the platform to which 
Carranza and all Friends of the Revolu- 
tion subscribed calls for the restoration 
and division ef the lands, the San Luis 
Potosi Manifesto. 


OME knowledge of the geography 

of Mexico is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the success of the Revo- 
lution under Carranza. Lower California 
is a Territory, sparsely settled, not worth 
while contending for, as yet, by either 
party. South of Arizona lies Sonora; 
next comes Chihuahua, touching New 
Mexico and Texas; then along the Texas 
border, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, on the Gulf. In Sonora. 
Governor Maytorena sent 2,000 militia 
under General Obregon, collected under 
a former Governor for war against the 
Yaqui Indians, into the field against 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 


The government's crack regiment in the streets of Mexico City 


Federal Gen- 
eral Ojeda, de- 
feating him in 
the first pitched 
battle of the 
present war, at 
Santa Rosa, 
where a thou- 
sand men were 


engaged on 
either side. 
Huerta sent 


heavy rein- 
forcements of 
picked troops 
to Ojeda and, 
on August 13, 
the important 
battle of Santa 
Maria was 
fought, with 
4,000 men on 
sach_ side.” Ob- 
regon out-gen- 
eralled Ojeda, 
the militia 
proved them- 
selves better 
soldiers — than 
the Federals, 
and Ojeda was 
overwhelmin g- 
ly defeated, 


to the mountains 
where he lived for 
years an outlaw. 
Such stories are 
numerous 
enough in Mexi- 
co, and remind 
one of the condi- 
tion of the French 
peasants and 
their treatment 
by the nobility, 
of the gus primae 
noctis and other 
legal claims upon 
the persons of the 
peasants, before 
the French Revo- 
lution set them 
free from oppres- 
sion and outrage. 
When Madero 
entered Mexico, 
Villa presented 
himself before 


him, told his 


and went to El Paso, living there until the 
Revolution under Carranza began. He 
left El Paso for Chihauhua with seven 
men, in March, and by June his force had 
grown to an army of 1,200, and all of 
Chihuahua was under his control except 
Juarez and Chihuahua City, 
Federal garrisons were stationed. 


where 


N Carranza’s own State of Coahuila, 
the Federals were soon pent up in 


Saltillo, the Capital, and in Piegras 
Negras, opposite Eagle Pass, Texas. 


General Pablo Gonzales was made Com- 
mander of the Division of the Northeast 
as General Obregon was of the Northwest. 
Gonzales rapidly over-ran Nuevo Leon 
and Tamaulipas, leaving only Monterey 
in the first and Nuevo Leon and Tampico, 
in the under Federal control, 
garrisoned cities. 

The second tier of States, south of these 
just mentioned, starting with the West 
Coast are Sinaloa, with Tepic just South 
of it, Durango, Zacatecas, San Luis 
Potosi, touching the northern part of 

Vera Cruz. 


second, 
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Felipe Rive- 
Governor 
of Sinaloa, was 
ordered to 
Mazatlan, by 
Huerta, where 
it was planned 
to sink him 
quietly in the 
waters of the 
harbor. But 
through the 
protests of his 
wife, he was 
sent on to the 
penitentiary at 
Mexico City, 
whence he 


going 


ros, 





es- 
caped, 
first to Cuba, 
and later join- 
ing Carranza. 
Over in Los 
Angeles, going 
to school, was 
one of Madero’s 
generals, Itur- 
be, twenty-four 
vears of age. 
Riveros sent for 
Iturbe, who, 
with the help of 











losing 600 pris- Copyright, International News Se 
oners and 16 

field pieces to Obregon, while he reached 
safety at Guaymas on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, with only a thousand men sur- 
viving. Huerta characteristically strove 
to offset the rumors of defeat by pro- 
moting Ojeda, to the huge delight of the 
Constitutionalists. 

Governor Abraham Gonzales, of Chi- 
huahua, refusing to acknowledge Huerta, 
was taken prisoner and ordered sent to 
Mexico City, and was murdered, en route, 
under the well understood fiction of the 
Law of Flight, “killed to prevent escape.” 
But Francisco Villa, now the popular 
hero of the Revolution, took up the 
Revolutionary banner in Chihuahua. 
Let us consider him a moment, for his 
‘ase is typical. He was born a peon, 
and was living his humble life on one of 
the great haciendas of Chihuahua, when 
his sister was brutally outraged by his 
feudal lord. There was no 
law for the peon, so he took the law into 
his own hands and killed the haciendado. 
Nor was there protection for Villa, by 
written or unwritten law, and he escaped 


redress in 


story, and = was 
welcomed into 
the Revolution- 
ary ranks. His 


courage and _ his 
native gifts of 
leadership 
conspicuous — in 
the first capture 
of Juarez under 
Madero, and he 
was promoted. 
Later, in the war 
against Orozco, 
Huerta accused 
Villa of disobedi- 
ence to orders, 
courtmartialled 
him and would 
have executed 
him except for 
Madero’s _ inter- 
ference. He was 
taken to the peni- 
tentiary at Mex- 
ico City, escaped, 


were 


Villa’s sharpshooters 


victorious 


the 
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Sonora troops, cleared Sinaloa of Federal 
troops, except the garrison in Mazatlan. 
Governor Martin Espinoza, of Tepic, had 
a like experience, was captured and sent 
to the Mexico City penitentiary, escaped 
to Cuba, then joined Carranza, and or- 
ganized the Constitutionalists in Tepic, 
clearing it entirely of Federal troops. 
In September, Callixto Carreras and 
Tomaso Urvina, took possession of the 
whole of Durango, Pasto Romaix, a 
Mexican scholar of French descent, 
being appointed Governor. The north- 
ern part of Zacatecas and of San Luis 
Potosi also came under Constitutionalist 
control. 

South of Tepic, the Pacific Coast runs 
almost East and West, and the Pacific 
States remaining are Jallisco, Michoacan, 
Guerrero, Oaxacan, and Chiapa, touching 
Central America. Jallisco and Oaxacan, 
have each a population of more than a 
million souls, a happy, contented, pros- 
perous people, living on their own farms, 
and with none to make them afraid. 
They have been undisturbed by the Rev- 
olution, and the Revolutionists have no 
desire to disturb them, because for them 
the land question was some way solved 
without a revolution. There are Fed- 
eral garrisons in their capitals. But in 
Colima and Michoacan, Gertrudis San- 
chez, a powerful and popular leader, is 
operating, while Zapata’s operations 
extend from Morelos into Guerrero, an- 
other mountainous State, warlike by 
nature as well as by name, its people also 
protesting against the alienation of the 
lands from the users of them. 


N the Gulf Coast, opposite, lie the 

four States of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, 
Campeche, and Yucatan. General Can- 
dido Aguilar is operating in Vera Cruz 
among those precious oil wells, on the 
Coast. Governor Camera Valles of Yu- 
~atan, in exile, but hovering near, is 
directing the organization of Constitu- 
tionalist forces in Yucatan and Campeche, 
while in Yucatan are the deported Yaqui 
Indians, working on the hennequin 
plantations, from which come the jute 
which is sold to the American Harvester 
Company, by a multimillionaire Mexican 


corporation. The Yaquis have wrongs 
to avenge. A thousand of them in 
Sonora have been fighting on the side of 
the Constitutionalists with the primitive 
bow and arrows, for want of firearms. 

Remain the States surrounding the 
Federal District, somewhat larger than 
the District of Columbia, in which the 
National Capital is situated. Beginning 
on the West there are Guanajuato, 
Queretaro, Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, Puebla, 
Morelos and Mexico, the last three over- 
run by the Zapatistas. The others are 
in the hands of the Federals. 


BOUT the middle of October, after 

long and careful planning, Carranza 
deemed the time ripe for a simultaneous 
attack upon the cities where Federal 
garrisons were located. 

General Villa was sent against Torreon, 
an important city on the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad, about half way between 
Juarez and Mexico City. Torreon was 
taken. Ard, by the way, the consular 
reports from Torreon, after the battle, 
do not bear out the press dispatches con- 
cerning the wholesale murder of defense- 
less prisoners. We Americans might 
remember ‘that General Scott celebrated 
his entry into Mexico City by hanging 
forty deserters. Next Monterey was cap- 
tured, but was evacuated when Federal 
reinforcements arrived. Villa marched 
northward from Torreon to Chihuahua 
City and attacked it, attaining his object 
of withdrawing the Federal troops from 
Juarez, then, on November 16, made his 
unexpected night attack upon Juarez 
and captured it. Meantime, on Nov- 
ember 14, Culiacan, the Capital of 
Sinaloa, was taken, and on the 17, 
Victoria was taken by Gonzales, then 
evacuated, then retaken the last days of 
November. General Salazar, a soldier 
of Madero and therefore deemed a traitor 
to the Revolution, was sent by Huerta 
from Chihuahua to fight with Villa and 
to retake Juarez. Villa met him, a few 
miles south of Juarez, and on November 
25 and 26 won the most signal victory 
of the Revolution, overwhelming Salazar, 
capturing 700 prisoners, many field pieces 
and much ammunition, sorely needed, 
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The execution of Juan Brito.—Rebel commander Zapata from Morelos 


and driving the Federals southward 
again toward Chihuahua City, which 
was later evacuated by the Federals. 
While the battle South of Juarez was 
raging, General Gonzales, at Santa Cruz, 
defeated a force of 2,000 Federals, driv- 
ing them back to Monterey, which he 
proceeded to besiege. And General 
Aguilar, threatening Tuxpaum, holds 
the line of communication between Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz, with millions of 
dollars in oil and oil properties under his 
sole protection. 


HE latest authentic news from Mexico 

City is that the garrison is reduced 

to three regiments, two of them officered 

by boys from the Military School at 

Tlalpam, whence, less than a year ago, 

Mondragon marched to the capital to 
overthrow Madero. 

If Zapata had any cannon, he could 
probably capture the capital before 
the Revolutionists from the North 
could reach the city. 


ND the plans are all made for the 
rapid convergence of the forces from 
Sonora and Sinaloa and Durango, under 
Obregon, uniting with those of Coahuila 
and Nueva Leon and Tamaulipas, under 
Gonzales, and the victorious army under 
Villa, in the center, for the march along 
the old National Road, the Mexican 
Central Railway, now, to Mexico City. 
Guaymas, Mazatlan, Saltillo, Monterey, 
and Tuxpaum are surrounded. Then 
there remain only four garrisoned cities, 
Zacatecas, Aguas Calientes, (with San 
Luis Potosi to the East), Guanajuato, 
and Queretaro, between the united 
armies of the North and the capital. 
The borders of Morelos, Zapata’s State, 
are only twenty miles south of the 
capital. 

Whether Huerta will die defending the 
capital, or whether he will escape to 
Europe as so many of his predecessors 
among Latin-American Dictators have 
done, or whether Uncle Sam will have 
something to say about that, and whether 
he will be tried under law for his crimes, 
or suffer the fate of poor Madero—all 
this is on the knees of the gods. 


















What They Think of Us 


The Weekly Harper 


Livy S. Richard, Newspaper Enterprise 

Assn. Cleveland (O.) 

I am now ready to offer my tribute 
to the new WEEKLY. I waited until you 
had tuned it up and have studied details 
as well as policy and spirit. All are fine 
and the improvement is most encouraging. 
At first I feared you might overshoot. 
But my newsdealer tells me you aren’t. 
And I am glad to see how well you are 
securing the elusive lightness of touch 
and variety of appeal. 


James McCarty, Consulting Engineer, 

Hudson Falls (N. Y.) 

Enclosed please find check for $1.40 
for which kindly forward by pareel post 
twelve copies of Nov. 22 issue of 
Harper’s WEEKLY. 

I feel that the long night of innocent 
stupidity of the industrious producers 
of real wealth, on this continent, is coming 
to an end; and, that day of economic 
intelligence dawns through the light which 
the last number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
radiates through the land. 

After thirty-eight years of modest 
effort, mingled with hopes and fears, as 
to the final outcome of the struggle for 
economic justice, which was made in the 
seventies, the last issue of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY makes me more fully appreciate 
the sentiment which Jacob expressed 
upon finding his favorite son Joseph still 
living, and exclaimed in the fervency of 
a grateful heart: ‘‘Now let me die.” 


Edward D. Easton, President, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York 
vity 
As a practical observer and student 

for twenty-five years of the problems 

presented in my own business by Our 

Foreign Markets, I wish to express my 

appreciation of the insight and grasp 

shown in Mr. Amos Stote’s article in 

Harper’s Weexkty for November 1. 

Mr. Stote has compressed a great deal of 

valuable information into small space. 

You and he are to be thanked for giving 

publicity to such helpful and necessary 

knowledge of an important subject. 


Edward H. Huzley, New York City 

I have been much interested in the 
articles covering Foreign Trade, which 
have been appearing recently, written 
by Mr. Stote. 

My business leads me to be very much 
interested in foreign trade, and I have 
been pleased to notice that these articles 
seem to have a distinct commercial 
value, which is perhaps somewhat unusual 
in the writings of a literary man. 


Keokuk (Iowa) Constitution-Democrat 

To see in which direction the cat would 
jump, the Constitution-Democrat has with- 
held comment until the present on the 
change in the editorship and policy of 
that “Journal of Civilization,’ HarPEer’s 
WEEKLY. The conclusion arrived at, 
after some two months’ watching of the 
feline, is that she has made straight for 
the cream. Sure thing, there is no skim 
milk in the offerings of Harprer’s new 
editor. Hapgood is making a periodical 
that by its tone must force to rattle the 
dry-as-dust bones of national journalism. 
His hits at political and social piracy 
are all from the shoulder; and the cam- 
paign for modernism has no stronger 
exponent than this man who is not afraid. 
Good luck and success to him. 





Evening Sun (N. Y. C.) 

Who, in the beginning, 
“sense of sinning,” made our morals 
stronger? Took away our youth and 
stripped us without ruth and left us kids 
no longer? 

Answer: Harprr’s WEEKLY, who was 
it that bleakly froze the innocenter sense 
of mild diversion known to Greek and 
Persian? 

Whence our moral mentor? 

Dang it, Mr. Hapgood! Hang it, 
Mr. Hapgood!—it was you that done 
it! 

When the world was warmer there 
wasn’t no reformer. 

The first one, he begun it. 

And now our joy has died, sir, you aren’t 
satisfied, sir? 

You take the world, and run it! 


waked our 


Towson (Maryland) New Era 

Norman Hapgood is writing some 
sprightly and stimulating editorials for 
the rejuvenated Harprer’s WEEKLY. 
Then, too, he is publishing some cartoons 
by Cesare and others that show up hu- 
manity in the raw and get on the nerves 
of people who think _ plush-covered 
thoughts. 

Now Hapgood touches your mind like 
a wind after a rain. Makes you think 
“It ought to be spring pretty soon.” 
All that he brings you is fine and fair,— 
and yet you know it’s only a promise of 
better to come. 

Strange as it may seem, he admits 
there are women on this earth, and that 
they face problems similar to those which 
male man faces, and that they have 
brains to think with and that many of 
them use them. 


From the Century Magazine 


Chicago (Ill.) Public 

Harper’s WEEKLY is never without 
interesting matter, but the issue of No- 
vember 8th contains much of extraor- 
dinary interest. 


New Haven (Conn.) Courier 

Harper’s WEEKLY has printed, with the 
obvious consent of President Wilson, the 
informal address he made to the news- 
paper writers stationed at Washington 
when he first made their acquaintance at 
the White House. It was an extraor- 
dinarily intimate address, and that it , 
was regarded by the newspaper men as 
sacred stuff is shown by the fact that not 
one word of it appeared in print until 
released months afterward by’ the Presi- 
dent. himself. 


George W. Brown, Portland (Me.) 

You are giving us illustrations just the 
same, the ill part is surely correct. It 
makes us sick to our stomach to look at 
them. It gives your_paper a sick look 
and we believe it will make it bad for 
your circulation. We like Leslie’s very 
much. It is a clean, wholesome, high 
grade illustrated publication. 


Margaretta Tuttle, Cincinnati (O.) 
I am deeply interested in the stir your 
paper is making among the women. 


Edna Porter, The Everywoman Company, 

En route (N. Y.) 

Just by way of letting you know how 
much I enjoy the ““Wrekty.” You are 
to be complimented upon such articles as 
“The Young Suffragists’”” by Winnifred 
Harper Cooley, “The Woman of It” 
by Ethel Watts Mumford, and others. 
I enjoy every number. 
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Splendid defensive work of the Navy forwards when first their goal was menaced. 


but with nothing to do. 


THE LINES 


The secondary defense is shown running 
Toward the close, however, the Army forwards got the jump on the 
Annapolis line, especially in the tackle positions 
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Current Athletics 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 


By 


HE Army defeated the Navy in 

one of the most brilliant games of 

the 1913 football season largely 
through superb coaching, generalship, 
and condition. The fact that the coaches 
used what has come to known 
the “open game” when within striking 
distance of the goal line has led hasty 
critics to believe that the soldier players 
borrowed something from the West. 
As a matter of fact no play used by the 
Army in its big game came from any other 
source than its own coaching staff, and 
the entire football campaign at West 
Point laid out and committed to 
paper by September 15. I had myself 
thought that the remarkable success of 
Notre Dame with the forward pass had 
convinced the Army coaches that this 
play was an unusually effective scoring 
weapon. that time, however, I 
have learned that Lieut. Daly and _ his 
aides had been working on this particular 
feature of football from the beginning of 
the season. 


be as 


Was 


Since 


HE victory over the Navy, taking into 

consideration all the brands of football 
played by the West Pointers, belongs first 
to the team, and second to purely Army 
coaching. It is true, of course, that the 
Army’s head coach was influenced to 
some extent by his football schooling at 
Harvard University, but it must be re- 
membered that Lieut. Daly was also a 
remarkable player while a cadet at West 
Point, and that his chief assistant, Capt. 
Ernest Graves, was a product of the same 
school, although, like his chief, thoroughly 
in touch with Harvard football. The 
theories of line play promulgated by 
Capt. Graves are known in Boston as 
“Graves’ Bible.” He has set his mark 
on football as indelibly as any other man 
who has ever played the game. About 
Lieut. Daly no follower of football has 
ever been in doubt. 

Such a combination would naturally 
lead to the selection of an able corps of 
assistants, and a coaching system that 
would perforce get under way with the 
opening of the season. When such a 
staff as this is in charge of the building 
of an eleven it is idle to presume that 
any extraneous influence would be 
allowed to upset it at the eleventh hour. 


YIELD to no one in consideration and 

appreciation of the best of Western 
football, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the so-called and the real “open” 
games are not known in the East, and 
used with effect when opportunity offers. 
Any one who saw the Colgate game at 
West Point must have realized that the 
Army coaches were overlooking nothing 
in the way of the open game, and must 
have realized also that when the eleven 
met the Navy the Soldiers would be 
prepared te use every form of attack 
known to modern football. When the 
was apparent, 
as it had been all season at the Point, 
that there was little or no chance to ac- 
complish anything in the line of direct 
attack against what was probably the 
strongest line on the field this year. 

Fortunately for the soldiers, the sharp 
charging of their own offset 
to some extent the natural physical su- 
periority of the first line of Navy defence. 
After that it remained for the Army backs 
to show more speed, more versatility, 
which means in the long run a more 


test came at the big game it 
DD 


forwards 


resourceful coaching system. 

In the face of such a game as the Army 
plaved it is remarkable that any one 
should credit for a moment the story of 
the intervention of a strange coach either 
at the last moment before the game, or 
between the halves. There was nothing 
revolutionary, nothing of the “brain- 
storm” about the type of the Army play. 
It was the style of game which the rule- 
makers had intended should be played, 
and, indeed, the Navy, albeit defeated, 
was not far from the same _ standard. 
It was unfortunate for the midshipmen 
that one of their best backs, McReavy, 
was disabled at an early stage, but in the 
end I doubt if their first string would have 
survived an ill-planned defence. 


y)SPECIALLY in the wide-open game 
used by the Army in the best tactical 
territory was the prevision of the soldier 
coaches justified. The Army forward 
passes used from the proper place and on 
the proper down, were so perfectly pro- 
tected that there was no chance of their 
acting as boomerangs. When Pritchard, 
the little field-general of the Army eleven, 
failed to find his man uncovered, he 


dashed the ball to the ground, which cost 
him nothing but the loss of a single down. 
In the case of the successful passes, the 
guarding against a possible interception 
and run-back was the best I have seen 
this season. Much has been said about 
the use and abuse of the forward pass, 
and little about the use and abuse of 
what is best known as the “long gainer.” 
Both Harvard and Yale, the former with 
Mahan, the latter with Ainsworth, not 


to mention the Navy, with Nicholls 
(from the kick formation) sought to 


shake a man free for a touchdown, but 
it remained for the Army, carrying an 
end around behind the prettiest inter- 
ference of the season to cover the op- 
ponents’ territory to such an extent as 
to insure practically a touchdown. 


(PEN play, 


been used 


real and_ so-called, has 
as a “demoralizer”’ be- 
fore this season, but the effect of the suc- 
cessful “long gainer” in this respect 
was never more in evidence than in the 
Army-Navy game. Had the Army 
reached the vicinity of the Navy goal 
by any other method, it is doubtful to 
my mind whether the succeeding plays 
would have been so eminently successful. 
Used at the psychological moment, con- 
sidering not alone the position on the 
field, but also the state of the Navy de- 
fence, the one “pinwheel” used by the 
soldiers was practically without flaw. 
It seems strange that a play of this 
character should be considered as radical, 
in the light. of the fact that some of the 
best coaches in the East as well as in the 
West have been working along these 
lines. 

It was fortunate for the game that the 
final match showed something approach- 
ing the full possibilities of the modern 
strategy and tactics. The tactical 
partment has survived every change in 
the rules from time immemorial, but it 
is only in recent years that the strate- 
gical department, today the supreme 
test of the game, has had full sweep. 
All of which means that we are rapidly 
approaching an ideal game, in that one 
team, one coaching staff, and one captain, 
learning from the other, will help lift the 
play to that standard beyond which only 
individual genius can progress. 


de- 
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RIDGWAYS, INC. 








For Cheering Refreshment 


—for delicate flavor—for tempting aroma— 
for uniformity of blend you should serve 
Ridgways ‘Tea. 


Every cup brims with the goodness of the 
choicest India and Ceylon crops—grown, 
picked, cured and blended with the ex- 
pert skill that has made Ridgways the 
favorite tea in England for over 75 years. 


Packed for American tea-lovers in air-tight 
packages of 1-4 lb., 1-2 lb. and 1 Ib.—full 
weight guaranteed. Sold by all grocers. 


Order a package today—the more critical 
your taste the better you'll like 















111-113 Hudson St. 
New York 


301 No. Michigan Ave., 
hicago, Ill. 
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There is always a welcoming smile for You and 


NYLO 


Chocolates 


Exclusive High Grade Chocolates sold by High Grade 
Druggists,--eighty cents to one dollar and fifty cents 
the pound. 


‘‘Nylo”’ Chocolates are absolute in purity and exquisite in 


sweetness and flavor. 








No artificial coloring materials, just 
4 purity all through—carefully selected nuts and fruits and snow- 


white sugar cream centers, within a heavy coating of rich 
brown chocolate. Most luscious and de- 
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licious. 


you. 
For Christmas giving nothing more Za win 
appropriate. Each individual “Nylo” Wen 
Chocolate is a delicious delight. Wy ey) 
SI 


Look for the “Nyal” Drug Store 
\ and get your Christmas and 


‘““NYLO”’—remember the name 
and that they are sold only at ‘“‘NYAL”’ 
DRUG STORES. 


16,082 of the best Druggists in 
America sell “Nylo” Chocolates. 
There is one of them right near 


This is the sign of the 
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A Case of Libel 


| By FLOYD DELL 


a cartoon by Art Young, one of 
the nineteen artists and writers 
who coédperatively edit and publish this 
radical review of contemporary life. It 
showed a reservoir, the source of supply 
for the cities and towns seen in the back- 
ground of the picture. Into this res- 
ervoir, which was labelled “‘The News,” 
a man was depicted as pouring “‘lies,” 
‘‘suppressed facts,” “‘prejudice,” ‘“‘slan- 
der,” and “hatred of labor organiza- 
tions.” The figure of the man was 
labelled ‘‘The Associated Press.’’ There 
was an editorial to correspond. 
In publishing this cartoon and _ this 


{ ex Masses ran in its July issue 

















Holiday supply NOW to 
avoid possible dis- 
appointment later. 


| > NewYork &London 
Drug Co. 
New York City 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


IMPORTANT 


Cut out this trade-mark 
and send with 10c stamps. 
We will mail post paid a 
generous sample of these 
delicious Nylo Choco- 
lates. Write name and 
address plainly. Send to 
NEw YORK & LONDON 
DRvG Co. 
108 Jolin St., New York 


or 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. 
H.W. 
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No one on earth can mix two 
cocktails equally well by guess- 
work. The whole charm of a 
cocktail is in the smoothness 
that comes from accurate blend- 
ing and aging. 

That is why Club Cocktails are 
always fine and smooth—mixed 
to measure—of the best liquors 
—then aged in wood. 


Get your favorite kind at your 
dealer's, 















New York Hartford London 








J G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 














'The University of Chicago 


For detailed in- 
formation address 




















The All-American Football Team 
will be announced by 

Herbert Reed (‘‘Right Wing’’) 

in the next 


HARPFR’S WEEKLY 











It is the aim of the 
publishers of Harpsr’s 
WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 
sound investments the 
greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific 
securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspondence, 
any request for information 
regarding specific investment 
securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding 
the rating of securities, the his- 
tory of investment issues, the 
earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 


‘than to speculation. The Finan- 


cial Department is edited for 
investors. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Albert W. Atwood, Financial 


Editor, Harper's Weekly, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City. 





| editorial, the Masses expressed vividly 
| and mordantly a resentment which has 
been expressed many times, more mildly 
or more indirectly, by those who have 
struggled with the problem of getting the 
news in which they were especially in- 
| terested before the people. The resent- 
ment may or may not be just. But 
thousands of persons can be found who 
believe, as a result of personal experience, 
that the Associated Press does suppress 
and distort certain kinds of news. 

The fact seems to be that the general 
policy of the majority of American news- 
papers is unfavorable to the publication 
| of news in the interest of various reforms 
and practically all revolutionary activ- 


| ities; and that the Associated Press, 


| which serves these papers, is imbued with 
the same prejudices. This is only human. 
It is not necessary to imagine that there 
is a definite conspiracy to falsify and 
suppress news. But the power and in- 
fluence of the Associated Press makes it 
inevitably stand, in the minds of many 
people, as being morally responsible for 
the state of affairs that exists. The 
Masses cartoon merely said what among 
radicals—including Socialists, reformers, 
workingmen and _ journalists—is very 
generally believed. What these people 
think, the Masses cartoon said. 


But among other classes of people, 
notably those who conduct the activ- 
ities of the Associated Press, a different 
view is held. Therefore John Doe pro- 
ceedings were brought in the Municipal 
Court of New York against the Masses 
for criminal libel. The case was brought 
before Justice Breen, who looked at the 
cartoon—and dismissed the case for 
lack of evidence. 

The grand jury took the case more 
seriously, and found an indictment for 
criminal libel. At first, it is understood, 
the whole nineteen editors were to be 
proceeded against. But this may have 
seemed too much like “indicting a na- 
tion,” and the proceedings were narrowed 
down to two of the editors, Max Eastman 
and Art Young. 

Art Young is an artist with a strong 
vein of satiric comedy in his disposition. 
Max Eastman is a poet, a lecturer, and 
a former professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University; he is the author 
of two recent books, “Enjoyment of 
Poetry,” and “Child of the Amazons,” 
a volume of poems. 

If these two men are found guilty, they 
will get a prison sentence of one year, or 
a thousand dollars fine, or both. 

And they may be found guilty. 


























OR it will be necessary, in order to 
win the case, to prove that their 
criticism of the Associated Press is true. 
It would be almost as hard to prove that 
the Associated Press falsified the news as 
it would be to prove that the Associated 
Press was honest. Matters of this sort 
are not easily simmered down to provable 
facts. An impression exists of the un- 


fairness of the Associated Press, and that 
the putting of two men in jail will not 
dispel it. 
will exist that the Associated Press has 
taken advantage of an antiquated law, 


In some minds a strong feeling | 


of which only its millions and its power | 


have prevented its being itself made the 
victim, to stamp out the spirit of free 
criticism in America. 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
The Bucket-shop Curse 


NE of the most noxious growths on 
() the financial body of this country 
has been the bucket-shop. It is 

a subject of general and personal impor- 
tance at all times, for three broad reasons. 

1. The bucket-shop induces gam- 
bling, and leads to losses on the part 
of persons who can least afford loss. 

2. It is opposed to economic well- 
being. 

3. Its continued existence makes for 
loose and illogical thinking on financial 
subjects. 

For many years public authorities and 
newspapers as well as the regular stock 
exchanges have waged relentless warfare 
upon these financial pests. In 1910 the 
Federal Department of Justice arrested 
the heads of no less than 250 bucket- 
shops. Largely owing to newspaper in- 
fluence they were practically driven out 
of Massachusetts, but that state is said 
to be the only eastern or middle-western 
commonwealth that is really free from 
them. Despite repeated attack, the evil 
persists. Like other forms of gambling 
and vice in general it takes different 
shapes from time to time. But it is 
strangely persistent. 

The subject of speculation in stocks, 
grain and cotton affords one of our most 
timely bones of contention, although 
speculation existed far back in the early 
stages of human life however recent or- 
ganized speculation may be. Just how 
serviceable is the speculation which is 
carried on within the precincts of the 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
similar institutions is a debatable sub- 
ject. Perhaps it should be greatly re- 
stricted as well as regulated. But cer- 
tainly the consensus of economic opinion 
holds that a certain amount is necessary. 

Now the public has been often regaled 
with accounts of gigantic speculation on 
the New York Stock Exchange, manipu- 
lation of stocks and so on. Unquestion- 
ably many persons operate on this and 
similar exchanges from a purely gambling 
instinct. There is no study of “‘intrin- 
sic’’ merits and worths, no desire for a 
regular return upon capital invested, but 
solely a passion for big stakes. But the 
man who buys or sells on these exchanges 
is compelled to deliver actually the se- 
curities he is trading in. The stocks are 
bought outright just as a housewife buys 
a piece of cloth. No doubt the buyer 
borrows most of the money from a bank, 
but there is a real purchase and a real 
sale for all that. 

Now and then rules of these institu- 
tions are disobeyed, as are all rules. But 


taking the New York Stock Exchange as 
the leading and largest market, it may be 
said that the constituted authorities are 
sharply on the lookout for evasions, and 
there is frequent and serious punishment. 
The speculator may want to be solely a 
gambler, but he is forced into a real mer- 





chandising transaction, and the broker 
who does not have the stock on hand for 
which the speculator has paid, is guilty 
of one of the worst offenses the Exchange 
is cognizant of. 


What is a Bucket-shop 


UTWARDLY the bucket-shop dif- | 


fers little from the member broker. 
High sounding names are used, such as 
Standard Stock Co. On their signs often 
appear such statements as: ‘‘ Member of 
the Exchange,” “Member of the Board,” 
“Bankers and Brokers,’ and so on. 
Names of famous houses are imitated. 
The real backers often keep out of sight. 


Like many properties used for purposes | 
of prostitution or other evils, these places | 


are often owned by persons of prominence. 


Able lawyers with political influence are | 


engaged to defend them. One group of 
proprietors is said to have made $20,000,- 
000. One firm alone had _ seventy 
branches. Many of the groups have gone 
by the name of “Exchanges” and ‘‘Syn- 
dicates.” Their secret power and out- 
ward appearance cover up the degenerate 
nature of their business. 

Vast numbers of persons do not know 
the difference between a bucket-shop and 
a regular broker. It is even hinted that 
some persons in very high places are be- 
fuddled on this exceedingly simple subject. 
Let us get at the distinction gradually. 

It is well known that speculation is 
carried on by a system of margins for the 
most part, that is, the speculator supplies 
only part of the necessary funds. The 
New York Stock Exchange has no rule as 
to how much margin its members must 
ask, although 10 per cent. is the broad, 
general custom. The Exchange, however, 
pounces down upon any member which 
in the opinion of its Business Conduct 
Committee does not ask enough to do 
business conservatively with. Now the 
bucket-shop charges only 2 per cent. Of 
course the danger of loss is far greater 
here because 2 per cent. is much more 
easily wiped out by a decline in price 
than is 10 per cent. It is true that the 
2 point man loses less, if he does lose all, 
than the 10 point man. But the 10 
point man not only has a longer run be- 
fore he is destroyed, but he deals with 
more responsible people, who are less 
likely to decamp over night, he has more 
reliable quotations, and he has a better 
opportunity to pay up in full and thus 
become the real owner of his stock. 

In the larger cities bucket-shops often 
succeed in stealing the Stock Exchange 
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prices, or quotations, but in smaller places | 
the prices quoted are unreliable, and the | 


speculator has to take the manager’s 
word for them. Of course in both cases 
the speculator pays a commission, which 
under any system works against his net 
profits. But when he has a leeway of only 
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Robust 
Health 


Is built principally upon 
the sturdy foundation of 


Right Food 


Purity first—then nutri- 
tion to meet the law of 
daily waste and repair of 
body, brain and nerve cells. 
But,—the food must con- 
tain all the essential ele- 
ments, or there cannot be 
robust health. 

Injurious preservatives 
are not permitted by the 
pure food laws; but the law 
does not prohibit millers 
from leaving out of some 
kinds of flour certain parts 
of the wheat berry which 
contain vital mineral salts 
—grown in the grains by 
Nature—and necessary for 
the normal balance of 
body, brain and nerves. 


This lack in daily food 


is responsible for many 
common ailments. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


made of whole wheat and 
malted barley meets every 
It has de- 
licious taste and retains in 
perfect balance all the 
nutrition of the grains, in- 
cluding the mineral salts— 
thus admirably supplying 
what many foods lack. 


For robust health try 
Grape-Nuts. 





requirement. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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TRUST YOUR EYES 


to the man who has this 
sign in his window or office. 








ws nat 
yes HELPS 


7m your eyes 


examined, asses 


made an fitted 


OPTOMETRIST 











There you will find an 
optometrist who practices 


OPTOMETRY 


the scientific, intelligent, 
drugless, efficient adap- 
tation of glasses for the 
aid of vision and relief of | 
headache and eyestrain. | 








As practically all the efficiency 
and satisfaction of your glasses | 
depend on the skill and judg- | 
ment of the man who examines 
your eyes, accept the mounting 
and lenses he recommends. 


C-well Mountings are sold 
only by optometrists who agree 
not to sell you one unless, in 
their judgment, it will give you 
equal or better satisfaction than 
any other mounting. 


Personally, as manufacturer, 
I don’t want anyone dissatisfied 
with C-well mountings or the 
services of optometrists fitting 
them. 


C-well Mountings, including careful adjustment, 
sell for $3.00, gold filled, and $5.00, solid gold, with- 
These prices include any adjustment that 
is necessary during the life of the mounting to keep 
your glasses accurately placed on your nose and 
comfortable. You need glasses if you can’t read this 


small type easily at 13 inches. 
.c. GOODWI 


H BYE SIGHT AALPS 


OCHESTE » N.Y. 
WORLD'S OPTICAL CENTER 





out lenses. 
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two points, gets cheated perhaps a quar- 
ter of a point on the price itself and has to 
pay a commission in addition, there is 
little hope for him. Even when the mar- 
ket goes decidedly his way the bucket- 
shop keeper often refuses to pay up and 
leaves overnight. 


The Wrong Scent 
ROPRIETORS of bucket-shops often 


speak of themselves as independent 
dealers. The idea is assiduously culti- 
vated that they are the poor man’s stock 
exchange, the friend of the people; and 
the regular stock exchanges are spoken of 
as monopolies. Well, the latter charge 
may be true, and if it should develop that 


| the New York Stock Exchange is a mo- 
nopoly, and a harmful one at that, suitable 


steps should be taken to abate the nuisance. 
But even granting such to be true, the real 
issue regarding the parasites we have 
been talking about is simply beclouded 


| by taking up a wholly different question. 


Bucket-shops are in no sense financial 
friends of the people. In the first place 
they draw primarily upon the weaker and 
more ignorant, whereas intelligent Stock 


| Exchange and expert financial opinion 


veers more and more strongly to the view 
that speculation should be restricted to 
the more intelligent and experienced. 
But the real point is this: bucket-shops 
do not buy stocks at all. They simply re- 
ceive wagers or bets upon whether the 
prices being made upon the Stock Ex- 
change, perhaps a thousand miles away, 
will go up or down. 

The distinction between the two pro- 
cesses is a great one. If I buy 100 shares 
of Reading stock on the New York Ex- 
change, whatever my motives may be, 
that purchase has an effect upon the price 
of Reading. But if I bet that Reading 
will go up my bet has no conceivable 
effect upon prices. In other words the 
bucket-shop steals from its customer the 


| one thing most worth while, a market. 


A statement was made before the Mis- 


| souri legislature that 50,000,000 bushels of 
| wheat had been 


“bought”? in bucket- 
shops in that state within a short period. 
If that amount of wheat had been pur- 
chased on a real exchange, instead of be- 
ing merely wagered at, the price of wheat 
might have gone up $1.50 a bushel and 
the purchasers given quite a large profit. 

Often the purchase of only five or six 
thousand shares of stock on a real ex- 
change will put prices up. No doubt as 
much if not more than this amount is 
“bought” at the same time in the form of 
bucket-shops bets, which have no price 
influence, but if this operation had been 
real buying it might have driven prices 
twice as high. The purchaser is deprived 
of the effect which his purchase should 
have on the market. In one day in a 
large city in New York State bucket- 
shops bought 8300 shares to the 1350 
shares purchased by the real brokers. 


A Gullible People 


"THERE are many other great evils 

connected with these pestiferous 
excrescences upon the financial system. 
Nearly all their patrons buy instead of 
sell, and thus when the market goes up 
the owners of these financial pool rooms 
“stand to lose.” Such establishments 
often do close up in advancing markets, 
but in markets such as we have seen in 
the last few years they flourish like the 
green bay tree. If prices go up they can 
often afford, by banding together, to 
make a drive against the real market 


through real brokers, and thus wipe out 
their customers. Such raids are common, 
and have been customary for years past. 

Testimony was given before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature that at one time 54 
such places had existed in Boston alone, 
and had taken $10,000,000 from their 
dupes in one year. But in general they 
flourish best in the smaller towns and 
cities where the average man is perhaps 
less familiar with fine distinctions in 
stock trading matters than in the larger 
cities. In a small town not far from New 
York, noted for its beauty, quiet refine- 
ment, historical memories and relics as 
well as for its famous university, there 
existed for quite a time a big bucket- 
shop freely patronized by students. No 
class of persons could be more ill-fitted 
to speculate than college students, and a 
reputable brokerage firm would probably 
not take their accounts at all. 

It is wholly probable that in the minds 
of many patrons of bucket-shops there is a 
confused idea that all brokers are more or 
less alike. Thus the Stock Exchange gets 
blame which it does not deserve. More- 
over the Stock Exchange would like at 
least part of the business which goes to 
the bucketers. If true speculation helps 
to develop a country, and thus far nearly 
all economists have held that it does, 
then it is unfortunate that millions of 
dollars which could be directed into use- 
ful channels are wasted. Then, too, 
Stock Exchange members feel that they 
have the right to suppress bucket-shops 
because the latter usually steal their quo- 
tations. Finally, state after state has 
passed laws against them. 


UT these considerations are, after all, 
of minor interest. The chief point 
of attack is the personal, moral one. The 
Stock Exchange may be wronged, but it 
is a pretty strong institution. It can look 
after itself. The real curse of the thing 
is that so many people are willing to de- 
ceive themselves, willing to act under 
false pretenses. Men who would not bet 
on a horse race are willing to take a 
‘flier’? in a bucket-shop. The towns 
most infested with these places are quite 
generally communities where churches 
and temperance societies flourish. 

It is far more honest to bet on a horse 
race than on a stock, for the horse race is 
an amusement solely, in keeping with the 
gambling instinct, whereas when one bets 
on a stock he is making a farce of great 
industrial and commercial processes. 
Take a stock like Amalgamated Copper 
which represents one of the largest pro- 
ducers of one of the most useful metals 
in the world. If one really believes such 
a business is to become more valuable in 
course of months and is prepared to stake 
quite an amount upon that belief, he is 
engaging in legitimate speculation. In 
that case a certificate of ownership in 
this vast copper-mining concern will be 
made out to him. But in the bucket- 
shop a man simply guesses that in a few 
hours or days the person just described 
will buy enough of that stock to put it 
up, and he who has done nothing will 
benefit by the other man’s action and bet 
upon its result. This is making a mock- 
ery of the great processes of industry, 
and trying to live upon them without tak- 
ing part in them. 

The term “bucket-shop” was first ap- 
plied to low dives in the East End of Lon- 
don where dregs of beer kegs and slops col- 
lected from taverns were sold. The name in 
its present application fits precisely, and 
no citizen worthy the name ought to pat- 
ronize such an abortive financial process. 





